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FEDERALISM AND JURISDICTION: TODAY'S TENDENCIES 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 79 
pp 3-12 


/Article by ¥. A. Vlasikhin/ 


/Text/ Federalism as the principle of the U.S. governmental system was set 
down by the Constitution of 1787 and was the embodiment of the doctrine of 
“separation of powers," which is specific to the American state system. ! 


As conceived by the “founding fathers," the ideologists of the young bour- 
geois republic, the “separation of powers" should have prevented the un- 
limited concentration of power, which is typical of federal absolutism and 
is dangerous to bourgeois democratic rights and freedoms. The bourgeoisie 
was interested in creating a flexible mechanism of power, and its conflict 
with the absolutist orders took the form on American soil of opposition to 
the authority of the English monarchy, while the hostile attitude toward the 
power of England assumed the form of distrust of strong authority in general. 
Therefore, the mechanism of the new independent American state was organ- 
ized so as not to allow the centralization and concentration of punitive 
powers in particular: the “separation of powers” presumes the organizational 
independence of the courts from executive agencies, and the U.S. federal 
system divided the spheres of competence between the central government and 
the states, with the states and local authorities retaining considerable 
powers (including in the sphere of execution of the law). 


The system of law enforcement agencies of the executive, to which the com- 
pulsory execution of the laws was delegated, was founded and developed 
historically as a decentralized system, since according to the terms of the 
10th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution each state retained the right to 
organize activity on the execution of the laws of the state, while the crea- 
tion of agencies for enforcing federal law: belonged to the competence of 
the federal government. Moreover, in most states the local law enforcement 
agencies cre not subordinate to the corresponding agencies of the state 
government, while the latter, in turn, are independent of the federal govern- 
ment and its law enforcement agencies. 





I 


On the federal level the Attorney General (the head of the Department of 
Justice) is considered the “main law enforcement official." He heads the 
U.S. Department of Justice and is in charge of the federal prosecutors in 
the court districts--the U.S. attorneys. Such powerful law enforcement 
agencies as the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration and the Immigration and Naturalization Service operate within the 
department. Although these agencies are the leading ones in the system of 
federal investigating agencies, the title “main law enforcement official” 
does mot quite precisely reflect the status of the Attorney General, since 
he does not have administrative authority over all the law enforcement 
agencies of the federal government, of which there are several dozen. They 
operate within different departments and agencies;” for example, such 

large and well-known investigating agencies as the Secret Service and the 
Internal Revenue Service belong to the Department of the Treasury. In all 
about 61,000 employees, who are on the staff of departments, commissions and 
agencies, are engaged in investigation and detection on the federal level; 
even the Library of Congress and museums have their own detectives.4 


In the states the decentralized system of law enforcement agencies has the 
following structure. 


Several law enforcement agencies operate on the level of the state govern- 
ment. The state attorney general is usually called the “main law enforce- 
ment official,” but in most states this title does not correspond to his 
real position, since he is restricted to the civil legal functions of a 
legal adviser to the state administration and its representative in the 
courts. In the sphere of the enforcement of criminal laws the functions of 
the attorney general are usually narrow: he does not supervise the police 
and is not in charge of the local prosecutors, and in states does not 
have the right at all to institute criminal proceedings. 


The state police, as a rule, deal only with ensuring traffic safety, while 
the competence of the investigating agencies of the state government are 
limited to individual, specific types of crimes. The bulk of the work on 
maintaining public order, investigating crimes and organizing the criminal 
prosecution of offenders is performed by local law enforcement agencies. 


Government prosecution agencies--the services of the district attorneys-- 
exist on the local level in each state. The territorial jurisdiction of 
the district attorney does not necessarily coincide with a unit of the ad- 
ministrative territorial division of the state and may include two or three 
administrative units, or there may be several attorney districts within an 
administrative unit.6 


The police are organized in a similar fashion. There are police departments 
in large and small cities and sheriff's departments in the counties. The 
functions of the sheriffs in the sphere of maintaining public order and in- 
vestigating crimes differ little from those of the police; the police 








operate on *he territory of the city, while the sherifis operate on the 
territory of the entire county (including the city), and the sherifis may 
perform some administrative functions. For example, in Muskingum County 
(Ohio), the seat of which is Zanesville, the police department ensures the 
maintenance of public order on the territory of Zanesville, while the 
sheriff's ¢epartment does so on the rural territory of the county; but the 
prison for those sentenced So one year’s imprisonment is also under the 
jurisdiction of the sheriff, and his deputies are responsible for maintain- 
ing order at the sessions of the courts. 


Neither the government prosecution agencies, the police nor the sheriff's 
departments are formally connected organizationally. The district attorneys, 
the sheriffs, and often the police chiefs in most states are elected offi- 
cials, who do not have administrative executives over them; the U.S. legal 
system, moreover, does not have the institution of public prosecutor's 
supervision of the activity of investigating agencies .® 


As a result, unprecedented administrative disunity and the cepartmental 
isolation of law enforcement agencies are observed in the United States. 
As former Attorney General R. Clark writes, “the country inherited from 
history a conglomerate of 40,000 police jurisdictions, which resembles a 
patchwork quilt.”? 


In the United States it is believed that the “patchwork” organization of 

the law enforcement agencies is a tribute to federalism, to the constitu- 
tionally guaranteed “states' rights” and that the maintenance of the exter- 
nal isolation of law enforcement agencies and their administrative independ- 
ence attests to the vitality of the democratic traditions of the American 
bourgeois federation. 


II 


What consequences does federalism, which was responsible for the variegated 
organization of law enforcement agencies, have for the practice of law en- 
forcement and legal procedure in the present-day United States? 


The decentralization of law enforcement under American conditions does not 
weaken, as it might appear at first glance, the positions of the capitalist 
state in the sphere of the execution of the law, on the contrary it imparts 
to the penal policy a certain flexibility: the efforts of the Federal 
Government in the fight against crime are supplemented by actions of the 
authorities of the states, when the situation requires this and when the 
Federal Government concentrates its forces and capital on specific areas. 


Federalism also makes it possible, when considerations of current policy re- 
quire it, to shift the center of gravity of political repressions to local 
jurisdictions, that is, the criminal prosecution of the figures of the op- 
position movements is crganized locally on charges of violations of state 
laws. Here the Federal Covernment “saves face,” keeping aloof of acts of 











prosecution for political motives. “When there is no legal repression on the 
part of the highest level of authorities, intimidation snd abuses of powers 
come from the lowest agencies...,” attests (H. Siiverglate), “and the systex 
thereby enables the members of the lowest level... to pumish unpopular (in 
the eyes of the authorities--". V.) citizens, while the highest echelon of 
the system in executive, judicial and legislative agencies can honestly be- 
lieve or at least force others to believe that the system grants freedom and 
justice to al1."!9 


The return to the application of “traditional” criminal laws of the states 
against figures of the opposition movement has become one of the features 
of the penal policy «. the American Government with respect to the politi- 
cal opposition in the past 15 years. The political reckoning is simple: to 
present the case so that in the United States people are not prosecuted for 
political convictions and the activity connected with them, but if someone 
from among the political activists is called to account, it is as if for the 
commission of strictly criminal offenses and politics here ostensibly has 
nothing to do with it. If we look at the chronicle of events of the past 

10 years, it is possible to find a large number of examples of when activ- 
ists of the antiwar, youth and black movements were brought before the court 
on the charge of ordinary lawbreaking.!! Criminal proceedings were insti- 
tuted in accordance with California laws against the well-known American 
communist Angela Davis for complicity in murder. The court hearing of her 
“case” revealed the total groundlessness of the accusation, behind which 
there clearly appeared the aspiration of right-wingers to punish a political 
opponent. Proceedings were instituted against other progressive figures on 
the change of criminally punishable “violations” of the laws of states. In 
recent years the names of such activists of the civii rights movement as 

A. Shakur, D. Tibbs, J. Merrit and B. Chavis of the Wilmington 10, who be- 
came the victims of criminal prosecution in the states, have become vell 
known to the entire world. In South Dakota proceedings were instituted 
against Russell Means, one of the leaders of the movement for the rights of 
the American Indians. Many other political activists were put behind bars 
on charges of criminal offenses. 


At the same time American governmental figures often present federalism as 
a circumstance which “forces” the government to reject certain law enforce- 
ment actions or others. 


For example, in the early 1960's, when the development of the black movement 
began and sharp racial clashes occurred in the South, Attorney Genera. Robert 
Kennedy often refused to use authorities against the racists who were terror- 
izing the black population. The usual argument was that the halting of the 
illegal actions of the racist elements was within the competence of one 
state or another, and not of the Federal Government, and for this reason the 
U.S. Department of Justice could not take punitive steps againet the racists, 
without being accused of infringement upon the constitutionally guaranteed 
prerogatives of the states in the sphere of the execution of the lav. “Fed- 
eralism was the myth which served WKobert Kennedy better than the country," 12 
American journalist V. Navasky wrote concerning this. 











Even in our times the “myth of federalism” at times is at the service of the 
same policy: the U.S. Department of Justice for a long time explained its 
refusal to get involved in the fate of the black movement activists, who are 
known as the Wilmington 10 and were convicted in Norch Carolina, by the 

lack of federal jur‘sdiction. And this occurred at the time that the Carter 
Administration was divulging “violations” of human rights, which ostensibly 
were occurring in the soci!ist countries, while in fact trying to interfere 
in matters of the exclusion competence of these countries. Considering it- 
self to bave the right to overstep the barriers of jurisdiction between 
nations, the American administration declared itself to be legally incon- 
pent when it came to restoring the legal rights of its own citizens. 


The inadequate coordination of the fight against crime and the lack of uni- 
form standards in the application of the laws even within < single state 
are another consequence of the departmental delimination and decentraliza- 
tica of Law enforcement agencies in the United States. 


The «.scted head of one law enforcement agency or another, vho is not ad- 
minis: sativeiy controlled and is not connected organizationally with other 
agenc.ss of administration of the lav, is guided by his own “rules of be- 
havior” and opinions when solving the question of how iaw and order should 
be maintained.'3 Often these opinions are based on the political interests 
aad tactical calculations of the local party machines, with wuich he is 
usually connected. 


Departmental isolation adversely affects the prevention of crime and the 
fight against it, since it creates a situation which is favorable for an 
increase of the maber of specific offenses in those areas where these of- 
fenses are not grosecuted and for the “overflow” of crime from jurisdic- 
tion to jurisdiction. As &%. Clark indicates, “protection against crime 
will mot be effective... when the police department, which operates within 
the city, deals with crime which it is not in a position to control effec- 
tively, for in neighboring jurisdictions the eutnegi ties protect gambling 
and prostitution or are tolerant of drug traffic.” 


On the whole in the United States a localistic approach to the application 
of the laws is noted quite clearly: the standards of ensuring legality 
vary from state to state, from county to county depending on local influences 
and the state of the political microclimate in a specific region of the 
country. 


The localistic tendencies in law enforcement practice are not simply an ob- 
stacle to an effective fight against crime and the protection of citizens 
against criminal encroachments. These tendencies, by creating obstacles 

for uniform legality, often are conducive to direct illegality. A situation 
is forming in the country, which runs counter to the American political and 
legal idea of “equal justice for all” and to the universally recognized 
principle of the uniforuity of legality. 





/ scording to the testimony of Ameican lawyers themsclves, in the Unite. 
~<ates the law enforcement agencies of all levels Save been transforued 

into “politcally oriented bureaucracies, which maintain public order by re- 
pressions and preserve the status quo... they have become even more iso- 
lated from the public, have held themselves such more from each other and 

have departed even farther from their initial devotion to the ideas of 
justice; chese agencies--since they rarely held responsibility for their 
actions--have literally been transformed into feudal patrimonies, have be- 
come the bastions of concervatism, symbols of the corruption of justice....7'5 


Ii! 


The trend toward centralism and concentration is opposed to the departmental 
delimination of law enforcement agencies, which is based on federalisn. 

This trend is a special manifestation of the process of the centralization 
and concentration of the political power of the bourgeois state, which is 
governed by the laws of moncpoly capital. Precisely for this reason influ- 
ential groups of the American monopolistic bourgeoisie, which consider the 
centralized organization of punitive agencies, which has not beer opi anted 
by the traditional barriers of federalism and is capable of purs:i.g a <o- 
ordinated policy, to be the best means of protecting their intere ts, above 
all come out as the advocates of law enforcement activity on a ma! i> a. 
scale. 


In 1972 the Committee for Economic Deve lopment !6 published a report which 
set forth the point of view of big business on how the problems of the func- 
tioning of the institutions of criminal justice should be solved. Having 
stated that “the ineffectiveness of the existing structure is rooted in 
organizational and administrative chaos...," the committee laconically pro- 
posed: “Each state should bring together all the activity in the sphere of 
criminal justice under the suidance of a strong, centralized department of 
justice. The role of the Federal Government in this sphere shou\d be con- 
centrated in a new independent federal department for the guara:.tee of jus- 
tice, which would coordinate the fight against crime on a national scain."!? 


The trend toward the centralization of law enforcement activity in the United 
States appears in three directions: within the states, between the states 
and in the relations between the Federal Government and the states. 


Within the states the attorneys general of the states are playing a more 
and more noticeable role in law enforcement act \vity. Figures of American 
criminal justice vee in the state attorney generai an official who should 
coordinate the efforts and resources of the separate and isolated depart- 
ments of the stv.te in the fight against increasing crime. The President's 
Commission on "aw Enforcement and Administration of Justice of 1967, the 
national Advisory Commission on Intergovermenta) Relations and the National 
Association of Attorneys General as the main recommendation on the improve- 
ment of the work of law enforcement agencies proposed the creation in each 
state of a centralized system of criminal investigating agencies, which 
would be headed by the attorney general, and the assignment to him of the 











supervision and inspection of all the law enforcement agencies, including 
the police. 18 


Some states are taking practical steps in this direction. In Kentucky the 
decentralization of prosecuting agencies was eliminated by legislative re- 
form. As of 1 January 1978 the administrative supervision of local prose- 
cuting attorneys was attached to the attorney general, and the latter was 
himself declared “the chief prosecutor of the Commonwealth of Kentucky."!9 
In Michigan the law assigned to the attorney general general supervision of 
local prosecutors and the right to mobilize them for campaigns headed by 
him on fighting specific types of offenses.29 In Montana in 1973 the serv- 
ice of the attorney general was transformed into the Department of Justice, 
which united under its authority the office of the state prosecutor, the 
highway patrol, the center for the planning of criminal justice activity, 
the academy for training personnel for state law enforcement agencies and 
the service for coordinating the work of local prosecutors. 


The National Association of District Attorneys, the National Association of 
Attorneys General, the International Association of Chiefs of Police, the 
National Sheriffs Association and several others are engaged in coordinating 
the work of state law enforcement agencies on the interstate level. These 
professional associations engage in the study of problems of law enforcement 
activity in the states, draw up recommendations on the improvement of this 
activity and elaborate uniform standards of law enforcement. The operation 
of the associations to a considerable extent is conducive to the cooperation 
of the law enforcement agencies of the states and to the elaboration of a 
uniform policy of administrationof the law. 


The centralist trends on the “vertical” plane--in the relations of the Fed- 
eral Government with the states--have a special political acuteness, since 
the question of the "encroachment" of federal authorities on the “states' 
rights," which are set down by federalism, often arises precisely here. 


Therefore the government is elaborating structures of the interaction of 
federal, state and local authorities, which make it possible to centralize 
law enforcement activity under the control of thé Federal Government without 
harming the external facade of federalism. 


The U.S. Department of Justice acts as the initiator and organizer of vari- 
ous forms of interaction, by means of which a policy corresponding to the 
interests of the Federal Government is imposed upon the law enforcement 
agencies of the states. 


Among these forms are, for example, the combined "strike forces" of the 
Department of Justice. The “strike forces" are aimed at the fight against 
the underground syndicates of organized crime and unite groups of investi- 
gators and detectives of various federal agencies, who work under the 
supervision of a staff member of the Department of Justice. "Strike forces" 
operate at present in many major U.S. cities and function as one of the 
leading forms of coopeggtion of the Department of justice with other law 
enforcement agencies. 








The Federal Bureau of Investigation, by organizing the trairing of personnel 
at its National Academy, has some influence on the state police; work on 
hunting for criminals, which is carried out jointly with state law enforce- 
ment agencies, also occupies a significant place in FBI activity. The de- 
pendence of the police on the technically well equipped investigating staff 
of the FBI makes it politically dependent and enables the FBI to dictate 

its directives to “independent” po)ice agencies. 


The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, which has been operating in 
the Department of Justice since 1968, has become a tool of imposing federal 
policy on the states. The coordination of the activity of law enforcement 
agencies in the states, the distribution among them of federal allocations 
for fighting crime and the offering of technical assistance were entrusted 
to the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 


The activity of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, which is 
useful to local authorities on the level of providing them with financial 
assistance to fight rime, has been criticized by many American figures, 
who have expressed misgivings of a dual nature. 


First, the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration is criticized for its 
orientation in matters of solving the complicated social problem of crime 
primarily toward “police” measures. The point is that the programs, in 
which emphasis is placed in the strengthening of police forces, create the 
greatest liking for the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. The Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (the "feed box for the police,” as it 
is sometimes called in the United States) provides the local police with 
the latest hardware and allocates to it the greatest share of the money, 
which is often disguised by items for "nonpolice” needs. 


Second, many American observers see in the operation of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration a tendency toward the creation of “national po- 
lice," the idea of which contradicts the principles of federalism. Given 
the established forms of activity of the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration, it has little opportunity to aim the law enforcement agencies of 
the states toward the pursuit of the corresponding policy. So far the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration has not adequately displayed its po- 
tential to influence local criminal justice agencies, it was considered 
that if a tendency toward the centralization of law enforcement existed, 
the FBI was its vehicle. However, at present in the United States many as- 
sume that the potentials of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
are superior to FBI “threatening gestures" at the national supervision 
of the police. 23 


The constant criticism of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
particularly concerning the unsatisfactory distribution of allocations, 
which enabled state authorities to manipulate federal monies and to alter 
their allocation for a special purpose, forced the Department of Justice 

10 years after the establishment of the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration to undertake the reorganization of this agency. The goals being 











pursued by the reorganization consist in the improvement of federal super- 
vision in fighting crime, the strengthening of the local penal system, the 
tightening up of monitoring and reporting and the increase of the participa- 
tion of local institutions of justice in the implementation of the programs 
of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 74 


While not having formal authority over state and local law enforcement 
agencies, the Federal Government through the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration does have at present and, what is more, will have in the future 
quite effective means of directing, coordinating and monitoring those pro- 
grams of these agencies, which conform to the interests of the current policy 
of the administration. 


There are also informal channels of federal control over state law enforce- 
ment agencies, which are concealed by the government from the public. Aft 
present, for example, the unofficial federal-state law enforcement commit- 
tees, which are little known to the broad public, were set up by the U.S. 
Department of Justice in the early 1970's and operate under its aegis, are 
strengthening their position and expanding their activity. 


The federal prosecuti: r for the given state, the attorney general of the 
state, the local prosecutors, the chiefs of the police agencies of the state, 
the directors of the investigating agencies of the state and representatives 
of federal investigating agencies usually belong to these committees. At 
the periodically convened conferences the committee members discuss current 
problems of law enforcement activity, exchange information and data of in- 
telligence (operations and detective) work, elaborate joint tactics of 
operations and outline the course of future activity. It is noteworthy that 
the Department of Justice recommended the inclusion on the committees of 

the leaders of local organizations of businessmen.25 The federal-state law 
enforcement committees, therefore, act as a means of informal, but organized 
contact of business and penal agencies in the establishment of centralized 
police control over society. 


In recent addresses of Attorney General G. Bell it was emphasized that the 
Department of Justice will constantly develop and encourage in every way 

the cooperation of law enforcement agencies in the framework of the federal- 
state committees. 


IV 


The steady concentration of authority in the hands of the “main law enforce- 
ment official"--the U.S. Attorney General--has been noted in recent years 
directly at the federal level. Back in 1922 the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
creed that it is the Attorney General who is the “hand of the President in 
taking steps so that the laws of the United States for protecting the inter- 
ests of the United States in legal procedures and the prosecution of of- 
fenses would be administered precisely,"27 and in 1933 the Department of 
Justice was declared by an executive order of the President to be the only 





agency empowered to carry out criminal prosecution and to support a public 
indictr2nt in cases of violations of federal legislation. 


On the wave of McCarthyism and the anticommunist hysteria of the early 
1950's there was set up within the department an internal security division, 
whose tasks included the organization of the criminal prosecution of pro- 
gressive individuals and organizations, which were classified by the govern- 
ment as “subversive.” 


During the Eisenhower Administration a special Planning Council, under the 
direction of which two subcommissions worked--the Interdepartmental Confer- 
ence for Intelligence Activity (the coordination of domestic intelligence, 
which was conducted by investigating agencies, the directions of their work 
in the sphere of counterintelligence and investigations of “subversive ac- 
tivities") and the Interdepartmental Internal Security Committee (external 
investigative questions of national security)--were set up within the Na- 
tional Security Council for the same purpose of fighting “subversive ele- 
ments." The director of the Internal Security Division of the Department 
of Justice charged the Interdepartmental Committee, while the director of the 
FBI combined his duties with the duties of chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Conference. 


Both agencies dealt with questions of coordinating intelligence and investi- 
gatory activity against progressive forces within the country. Under Presi- 
dent J. Kennedy these subcommissions were charged with reporting directly 
to the Attorney General, who could independently make a decision on the 
broached question. 29 He became a member of the National Security Council 
and was in charge of coordinating questions of domestic security. 


In 1965 a federal court once again affirmed that “criminal prosecution of 
offenses against the United States is an executive function within the 
framework of the exclusive prerogative" of the Attorney General,’ and in 
1968 the U.S. President empowered him to coordinate all federal programs of 
law enforcement activity and crime prevention. In R. Nixon's administration 
the Attorney General became the chairman of the Coordinating Council on 
Juvenile Justice and Deliquency Prevention and the chairman of the National 
Council on Organized Crime and was a member of several other interagency 
councils. 32 


At present more than 40 percent of the budget of the Department of Justice 
is allotted to the three leading federal investigating agencies, which are 
subordinate to the Department of Justice--the FBI, the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration and the Immigration and Naturalization Service--and the number 
of their empioyees constitutes more than 60 percent to the total number of 
employees of the department. 


The Drug Enforcement Administration is a relatively new subdivision of the 
department, which marks the process of centralization in the fight against 
the proliferation of drugs: prior to its creation various federal agencies 
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engaged in the investigatory and tactical research work on crug affairs. 

In 1973 their powers were turned over to the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion; all the responsibility for the enforcement of federal narcotics legi- 
Sslation was thereby concentrated in the hands of the head of the Department 
of Justice. In 1976 he was appointed chairman of the coordinating Committee 
for Problems of Drug Control, while the director of the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration became the executive director of this committee. 


In the short time of its existence the Drug Enforcement Administration has 
sharply increased its staff and budget and has been transformed into a 
mighty law enforcement agency of the Federal Government, the main coordinat- 
ing center of the country in the fight against the proliferation of drugs. 


The mass protest demonstrations, which embraced the country in the late 
1960's and early 1970's, prompted the government to improve the penal system, 
which was specially designed for controlling and suppressing civil disorders. 
And although the maintenance of public order is a traditional function of 
local police forces, the Federal Government in 1971 set up its own police 
agency for ensuring order under extraordinary circumstances--the Special 
Operations Group within the U.S. Marshals Service.2> The Special Opera- 
tions Group is brought into action “in situations of national importance, 
when the Attorney General believes that local police resources are inade- 
quate, but the use of military force is inappropriate." 


In 1973 the marshals of the Special Operations Group were rushed in to sup- 
press the actions of American Indians; it was they who carried out the opera- 
tion of surrounding and besieging the town of Wounded Knee, which had been 
seized by activists of the movement for the rights of the native inhabitants 
of America in sign of protest against the policy of the U.S. Government with 
respect to the Indian population. In recent years the Special Operations 
Group has also been used against striking workers. The little known and 
unpublicized subdivision of the Marshals Service is now a powerful police 
“striking force” of the Federal Government. 


v 


The organization of law enforcement agencies, which is based on decentraliza- 
tion, enables the American capitalist government to conduct a line of puni- 
tive policy with sufficient flexibility. At the same time that decentral- 
ization is becoming an obstacle for the accomplishment of the political 
goals of the government, it is resorting more and more often to those forms 
of cooperation of the law enforcement agencies of different levels, which 
make it possible to coordinate and centrally direct their activity without 
harm to the external facade of their autonomy and “independence.” The re- 
tention of the attributes of constitutional federalism enables bourgeois 
ideologists to speak about the stability of the Constitution and the prin- 
ciples of the American bourgeois state system, which are set down in it. 


The advocates of the centralization and concentration of penal powers explain 
the actual breakdown of the “models” of federalism by the need to fight 
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effectively against constantly increasing crime and by the concern about 
the security of citizens and society. The fight against crime, which 

knows no “jurisdictional barriers," indeed becomes difficult without cen- 
tralized supervision and coordination. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that crime as such is not a direct threat to the interests of the ruling 
class. 


The control of crime, which is accomplished by a centralized system of lav 
enforcement agencies by evasion of the traditional barriers of federalisn, 
under the conditions of capitalist society means total control of the popu- 
lation of the country, which affords the government more opportunities for 
repressions with respect to political opponents. Commenting, for example, 
on the operation of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, American 
authors have emphasized that the programs of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration “are a part of the broader strategy of the Department cf 
Justice, which is aimed at using the criminal justice system for political 
purposes. The other basic part of this strategy is the development of an 
all-encompassing police intelligence network. The tactical importance of 
this network is that it affords the government an opportunity to anticipate, 
as well as to suppress civil disorders. Its long-term significance is that 
it — the government in the establishment of more total control over 
society." 7 





Explained by the need for a coordinated fight against crime, the centraliza- 
tion of law enforcement activity in reality is aimed first of all at in- 
creasing the punitive potentials of the law enforcement agencies, which are 
used by the capitalist government for class goals. 


1. See "Gosudarstvennyy stroy SShA" /The State System of the United States/, 
A. S. Nikiforov, editor in chief, Moscow, 1976, p 77. On American federalism 
also see B. S. Krylov, "SShA: federalizm, shtaty i mestnoye upravleniye” 
/The United States: Federalism, the States and Local Government/, Moscow, _ 
1968; A. A. Mishin, “Gosudarstvennoye pravo SShA" /U.S. Constitutional Law/, 
Moscow, 1976. 


2. Among the law enforcement agencies are government agencies, which have 
been given powers of authority in the sphere of the administration of crimi- 
nal law--the police, investigating agencies, sheriff's departments and the 
public prosecutor's offices (the attorney's services). 


3. As Attorney General Griffin Bell stated, at present more than 100 dif- 
ferent federal agencies to one extent or another are involved in the ad- 
ministration of the law ("Address of the Honorable Griffin B. Bell, Attorney 
General of the United States, Before the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, October 8, 1978," Press Release, U.S. Department of Justice, 

p 3). 
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4. U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT, 21 July 1975, pp 36-37. 


5. In Connecticut, Indiana, Missouri, Tennessee and West Virginia ("The At- 
torney General's Role in Prosecution. Special Report,” National Association 
of Attorneys General, Raleigh (North Carolina), 1977, p 4). 


6. In 1977 there were 2,626 such districts and accordingly district attor- 
neys with subordinate offices in the United States ("The Attorney General's 
Role in Prosecution,” pp 3-5). 


7. Interview of the author with Muskingum County Sheriff B. Gibson, 
6 April 1977, Zanesville (Ohio). 


8. “We were not appointed to supervise the police...," the Los Angeles 
District Attorney said, “we do not check on how they elaborate the course 
of their activity. The police are a separate political structure” (inter- 
view of the author with Los Angeles County District Attorney CG. van de Camp, 
30 August 1977, Los Angeles). 


9. R. Clark, “Crime in America,” Moscow, 1975, p 170. 


10. “Criminal Justice in America. A Critical Understanding,” edited by R. 
Quinney, Boston, 1974, pp 128, 130. 


ll. See, for example, "SShA: studenty 1 politika” /The United States: 
Students and Politics/, edited by V. S. Zorin and L. A. Salycheva, Moscow, 
1974, pp 277-285. 


12. V. Navasky, ‘Kennedy Justice,” New York, 1971, p 177. 


13. See V. M. Mikolaychik, "SShA: ‘Bill’ o pravakh’ i politseyskoye rassle- 
dovaniye" /The United States: The Bill of Rights and Police Investigation/, 
Moscow, 1973, p 26. 


14. R. Clark, Op. cit., pp 155, 156. 


15. “Principles and Procedures in the Administration of Justice," H. More, 
Volume Coordinator, New York, 1975, pp 11-12. 


16. <A nongovernmental advisory organization forthe elaboration of recom- 
mendations in the sphere of U.S. economics and policy, which unites repre- 
sentatives of major corporations, as well as leading scholars. 


17. “Reducing Crime and Assuring Justice,” Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, New York, 1972, pp 7-8. 


18. “Task Force Report: the Courts,” The President's Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice, Washington, 1967, pp 78-79; "State- 
Local Relations in the Criminal Justice System,” Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, Washington, 1971, p 47; “The Prosecution 
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Function: Local Prosecutors and the Attorney General,” National Association ; 
of Attorneys General, Raleigh (liorth Carolina), 1974, pp 42-43. 


19. “Kentucky Acts, Extraordinary Session 1976," Chapter 17. 
20. “Michigan Statutes Annotated,” §3, 183 (1961). 


21. D. Skoler, “Antidote for Nonsystem? State Criminal Justice Superagen- 
cies," STATE GOVERNMENTS, Vol 49, No 1, 1976, pp 4-5. 


22. See, for example, “Statement of Benjamin R. Civiletti, Acting Deputy 
Attorney General, Before the Senate Permanent. Subcommittee on Investigations, 
April 24, 1978," Press Release, U.S. Department of Justice. 


23. Back during the period of formation of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration American author D. Gulden noted that the Federal Government 
is strengthening the penal system for political repressions, and the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration is promoting this process and is as- 
suming all the features of national-scale police forces of the country 
("The Crime-Control Establishment,” edited by I. Silver, Englewood Cliffs, 
1974, p 138). 





24. See, for example, “Testimony of Attorney General Griffin B. Bell Before 
the House Judiciary Committee, Subcommittee on Crime, March 1, 1978," Press 
Release, U. S. Department of Justice. 


25. “Federal-State Law Enforcement Committees,” National Association of 
Attorneys General, Raleigh (North Carolina), 1976, p 7. 


26. “Address of the Honorable Griffin 5. Bell, Attorney General of the 
United States, Before the International Association of Chiefs of Police,” 
p 17. 


27. Im the verdict in the case of Ponzi v. Fessenden, 258 U.S. 254, 262 
(1922). 


28. Executive Order 6166, iG June 1933. 
29. V. Navasky, Op. cit., p 47. 


30. Im the verdict in the case of United States v. Cox, 342 F. 2d 167 
(5th Cir. 1965). 


31. Executive Order 11396, 7 February 1968. 


32. “Attorney General's First Annual Report: Federal Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice Assistance Activities," Washington, 1972, pp 5-8. 
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33. “Supplemental Statement of Griffin B. Bell, Attorney General, Before 
the Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate Concerning DOJ Authorization on 
March 22, 1978," Press Release, U.S. Department of Justice, p 6. 


M. “1976 Annual Report of the Attorney General of the United States,” 
Washington, 1977, pp 221, 225. 


35. The U.S. marshals are representatives of the Department of Justice in 
the federal court districts; their main function is the execution of the 
orders, injunctions and directives of federal courts and the assurance of 
the fulfillment of judicial decisions. 


%. "1973 Annual Report of the Attorney General of the United States,” 
Washington, 1974, pp 18-19. 


37. “Criminal Justice in America. A Critical Understanding,” p 218. 
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WASHINGTON AND THE PROBLEMS OF THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 79 
pp 14-23 


/Article by V. A. Shmarov/ 


/Text/ A center of tension has been maintained for a long time in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, creating a threat to peace and security. Two sources 
are feeding this center. First, there is the Cyprus problem, the settlement 
of which is in fact at a standstill. All kinds of western “initiatives,” 
“plans” and “mediation missions” in the end contemplate the attachment to 
the North Atlantic bloc of the territory of Cyprus and the adjustment of 

the relations between the clashing NATO members--Greece and Turkey, as well 
as between them and the United States. Second, there is the Graeco-Turkish 
conflict. The relations between these countries are being affected, on the 
one hand, by their direct involvement in the dramatic events on Cyprus in 
1974 and, on the other, by serious clashes on such questions as the de- 
marcation of territorial waters, the redemarcation of the continental shelf 
and the air space and so on. 


However, the imperialist policy of the United States and NATO, which is 
aimed at the achievement of military strategic goals in the eastern part of 
the Mediterranean Sea, is the first cause of the continuation of tension in 
the region. It is precisely this policy with its arsenal of neocolonialist 
methods that has a decisive influence on the status and development of the 
entire complex of Graeco-Turkish and Cypriot conflicts. 


A Dangerous Mechanism 


Historically the process of development of the cowntries of the Eastern 
Mediterranean has been complicated by numerous territorial disputes, counter- 
claims, religious and other discord, which were stirred up by the unsatis- 
fied nationalist ambitions of certain sociopolitical forces or others. 
American imperialism, which in the postwar period filled the “vacant place” 
of England here, attempted to take advantage of these regional peculiari- 
ties. It succeeded in drawing Greece and Turkey into NATO and in locating 
bases and troops on their territory. ! While showing concern about 
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strengthening the southeastern flank, the Atlantic groups also did not 
“forget™ Cyprus. In 1959 they imposed on the island the Zurich-London 
agreements, on the basis of which English bases were left on Cyprus, and 
troops of the guarantor countries--England, Greece and Turkey, which could . 
unilaterally interfere in the domestic affairs of this state--were billeted.* 


The crisis of global strategic doctrines, which had been extended to the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and the increasing value of this region in the policy 
of imperialism forced Washington to seek additional ways and weans for 
strengthening U.S. and NATO positions there as a whole and for preventing 
an outburst in the region on such a scale that it might lead to unforesee- 
able consequences. During the elaboration of the “new” concepts for this 
region a special place was assigned to the aspiration to establish control 
over the process of increasing the tension in Graeco-Turkish relations due 
to bourgeois nationalism which has been aggravated in both countries: Hel- 
lenism in Greece and Pan-Turkism in Turkey. In the opinion of Washington, 
the situation which took shape over the Cyprus problem afforded precisely 
such an opportunity, for it made it possible “to set the conflict apart 
territorily” and at the same time to involve the entire NATO mechanism in 
it as “a stabilizing factor." This policy did not receive an official 
name. In political literature in the West it was defined as the policy of 
“controlled skidding.” Washington should have exercised general contro], 
performed the role of a “talancing factor” and regulated the actions of the 
conflicting sides. 


The interventionist mechanism of “controlled skidding” was set into motion 
on 15 July 1974, when with active CIA participation a coup d'etat was car- 
ried out on Cyprus by the hands of reactionary Greek officers. In response 
Turkey landed its expeditionary corps which, despite the opposition of 
Greek units, occupied about 40 percent of the Cypriot territory. At the 
same time the military dictator regime in Greece itself collapsed. 


The Cypriot adventure of the junta, although it cost it power, moderated 
the force of the outburst. The transfer of the military confrontation to 
the territory of a third state diverted the threat of a "great" Graeco- 
Turkish war. 


However, the conceptual approach of “controlled skidding” faced American 
diplomacy with new serious difficulties. The Cypriot adventure hit U.S. 
positions in the Eastern Mediterranean on the rebound: Greece quit the 

NATO military organization and reviewed the status of the bases of the bloc 
on its territory, while Turkey, in response to the embargo imposed by the 
U.S. Congress in 1975 on arms deliveries to it, closed the American military 
installations. Thus, the attempts to localize the Graeco-Turkish conflicts 
to the boundaries of Cyprus did not solve the problem. Moreover, the 
Cyprus crisis also assumed the following “boomerang effect": it was trans- 
formed into a constant element of Graeco-Turkish confroatation, having ag- 
gravated even more its individual aspects. In addition to this the Cyprus 
crisis led to another unanticipated turn for Washington--the intensification 
of anti-imperialist moods in Greece and Turkey. 
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When checked by practice it became obvious that the conceptual scheme of 
“controlled skidding” clearly did not cope with the task of setting a bal- 
ance between the nationalist doctrines, and the conditions of a divided 
Cyprus did not make it possible to continue the attempts to limit the Craeco- 
Turkish conflict to the confines of Cyprus. The search for "a way out of 

the tunnel” was complicated by the failure of every kind of intermediate 
plans and initiatives of Washington. For example, the plan for creating a 
Graeco-Turkish petroleum consortium for the joint extraction of petroleum 
am gas in the Aegean Sea proved to be impracticable. 


NATO's southeastern flank remained almost completely paralyzed. Such a 
well-tried “argument” as “the threat from the north,” to which NATO circles 
again resorted, also did not help the restoration of its efficiency. 


The crack in this flank gave rise to doubts concerning the durability of 

the entire bloc. One of the leading staff members of the Royal Institute 

of International Affairs in London noted: "What, indeed, can be said about 

an alliance, members of which are on the verge of war with each other and 
decide to withdraw troops from the NATO command, or to use them for conduct- 
ing military operations exclusively for their own purposes?”> In turn, in 

a report of the NATO Military Committee it was stated that che formed situa- 
tion would entail serious military consequences for the alliance and it was 
necessary to intervene immediately for the purpose of eliminating the Craeco- 
Turkish hostility.‘ 


U.S. policy in the Eastern Mediterranean also created discontent in a number 
of West European allies of the United States. Expressing discontent with 
American support of the Athens junta and laying the responsibility for in- 
stability on NATO's southeastern flank on Washington, they attempted to as- 
sume a special position. The NATO Military Committee in a special report 
noted “the dissimilarity of the goals of the North Atlantic Alliance in this 
region and the strategic interests of the United States” and supported “a 
specific European” approach to the events in the Eastern Mediterranean. > 


In light of this, having indicated the noncoincidence of the goals of Ameri- 
can “globalism” and West European “Eurocentraisa,” NEW YORK TIMES commenta- 
tor Drew Middleton ranked the causes of the Graeco-Turkish conflict among 
"the new elements of the European problem” for Washington's policy.® The 
serious complication of Graeco-Turkish relations, which resulted for Wash- 
ington in major political expenses, increased in Washington itself the op- 
position to those who formulated the East Mediterrarean policy. 


The Insoluble “Equation” 


The declaration in the government “aid program” in April 1976 of U.S. will- 
ingness “to arrange relations with both Greece and Turkey on an equal basis” 
and “to display equ«l interest in the security of these two traditional al- 
lies” attests to the next tactical reorientation of Washington's policy in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 














In practice the principle of “equal interest” was expressed in the paraliel 
agreements of the United States with Greece and Turkey, in accordance with 
which Washington granted them military aid respectively in the amounts of 
$700 million and $1 billion. Judging from the statement of then U.S. Presi- 
dent G. Ford, the tactical goals, the achievement of which was Linked with 
such steps, were determined first of all by the aspiration to ensure the 
continuation of the loyalty of Turkey to NATO, to lessen the tension over the 
Cyprus issue and at least in some way to “rectify” the difficult economic 
situation of Greece. 


These agreements were not ratified by Congress, nevertheless they attested 
to Washington's intention to promptly “repair” NATO's southeastern flank on 
the very same militaristic basis. Playing on the Graeco-Turkish conflicts 
and taking advantage of the dependence of these countries on deliveries of 
military hardware, the United States also secured a guarantee, although with 
some reservations, of the continuation of its military pressence in Greece 
and Turkey. 


J. Carter's Administration reaffirmed the adherence of Washington to the con- 
cept of “equal interest.” It achieved the repeal of the embargo on deliv- 
eries of military hardware to Ankara, having linked this issue with the need 
for concessions on the part of Turkey for the purpose of promoting if only 

a temporary settlement to the Cyprus problen. 


The formula of the "-quation™ evoked criticism both from the Congressmen 
who has voted to repeal the embargo and in the circles of the Greek lobby in 
Washington. And what is especially important in the formed situation, the 
declaration concerning “equality” did not suit either Greece or Turkey. 

It is well known, with what sensitivity Athens perceived the decision of Con- 
gress to repeal on 2 August 1978 the ban on arms deliveries to Turkey. In 
turn Ankara is reacting sharply to every step which could be interpreted as 
an attempt to achieve American-Greek “rapprochement.” 


The concept of “equal interest" also does not offset the political costs 
borne by American diplomacy during the Cyprus and Aegean conflicts. The 
centripetal trends, on the appearance of which Washington counted, ran into 
serious obstacles owing to Graeco-Turkish antagonism and the general crises 
in NATO. Greece insists that its armed forces be completely under national 
control in peacetime and be placed at the disposal of NATO only in the event 
of the outbreak of conflict. It is also demanding that its military com- 
mand have direct communications with NATO headquarters in Naples, and not 

in Izmir. Turkey in turn is demanding the division of “zones of military 
responsibility” in the Aegean basin, conditioning by this its agreemert to 
the return of Greece to the military organization of the bloc. The irrecon- 
cilability of the positions of both countries was brought to light, in par- 
ticular, in the fact that at the December 1978 session of the NATO council 
Greece and Turkey refused even to report the data on their military budgets. 


The Graeco-Turkish antagonism is intensifying the already deep military- 
political crisis in NATO. According to the testimony of the director of the 
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Ankara Institute of International Affairs, Seyfi Tashan, “the .<asion be- 
tween Turkey and Greece on the problems of Cyprus and the Aegean Sea is the 
syaptom of a progressive disease."© Xo longer believing either in the myth 
of a “Soviet threat” or in the canons of “Atlantic solidarity,” the two 
neighboring countries have revised their former ideas of national defense. 


The principle of “equal interest” also proved ineffective on the level of the 
restoration of American military presence on the former scale. The precari- 
ousness of the “equation” was brought to light during the discussion of the 
question of Pentagon bases located in the East Mediterranean region. Where- 
as soon after several rounds of American-Greek talks 2ll U.S. facilities on 
Greek territory were opened, except for the port o Elevsis for the ships of 
the 6th Fleet, Ankara took up a more irreconcilable position on this issue. 


The repeal of the embargo on arms deliveries to Turkey did not fully restore 
American-Turkish relat‘ons: in October 1978 only 4 of the 26 bases closed in 
1975 resumed activity. In government circles it is stated that these facil- 
ities are operating on the basis of the temporary status, which was put 

into effect for a year, until a new agreement on the conditions of the activ- 
ity of the military facilities is sig.ed. In January 1979 the first round 
of the American-Turkish talks began, at which the United States demanded of 
Turkey an agreement to grant the Pentagon facilities “broad atonomy.” At 
the same time it is striving for consent to double and to incrwase to 36 

the number of nuclear weapon carrier planes at the air base of lacirlik. 

In turn th» Turkish Government is insisting on an understanding that the 
status of American military bases will be precisely defined. 


The revolution in Iran had a great influence on the progress of the talks. 

In particular, the question of relocating some of the American electronics 

equipment from Iranian bases to Turkey, Greece and Cyprus was raised. This 
question was debated during the official visit of U.S. Deputy Secretary of 

State W. Christopher to Nicosia, Athens and Ankara. 





Where was the American electrunics equipment from Iran moved to? Judging 
from reports of the Nicosia newpaper PHILELPHTEROS, for the present it has 
been located at English bases on Cyprus. THE WASHINGTON POST indicates the 
importance of U.S. facilities in Turkey in connection with the debate in 
Congress on the Soviet-American SALT-II agreement. Strong political and 
economic pressure is being put on Turkey as a whole, whose strategic “value 
in the eyes of Washington has increased considerably, to force it to give 
consent to the placement of the equipment and personnel, which had to be 
removed from Iran. The axis of “equilibrium” is thereby againbeing shifted 
in the direction of Ankara. 


The approval by the U.S Congress of the plan to grant Turkey and Greece in 
fiscal year 1979 arms worth respectively $300 million and $160 million is 
a clear indication of such 4 shift. At the same time, as is noted in a 
message of the U.S. President to the leaders of these countries, which was 
sent in early March 1979, Greece can receive the share due to it only after 
returning to the NATO military organization. 
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The principle of “equal interest" also did not yield positive results in 
the Cyprus settlement. The imposition and repeal of the embargo on arms 
deliveries to Turkey, with which hopes for progress in resolving the Cyprus 
issue were linked, turned out to be only another form of American inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of the East Mediterranean states. The 
wide range of obligations, which reflected the process of the further, deep- 
er involvement of the United States in the conflict situation, in essence 
reduced to the elaboration of “a framework for peace” on Cyprus. This 
plan, according to press reports, stipulates, in particular, the creation 
in the regions inhabited by Greek Cypriots and Turkish Cypriots of their 
own executive and legislative bodies of authority, which would have “powers 
not within the competence of the federal government." In other words, the 
American proposal is aimed at consolidating the actual division of the 
island under the guise of the creation of a federal state consisting of 
two “autonomous regions." It completely bypasses such fundamental demands 
of the United Nations as the quickest possible restoration of the sover- 
eignty and independence of Cyprus, the halt of intervention from without 
in its affairs and the respect of the policy of nonalignment of the island 
republic. But other problems, for example, the withdrawal of foreign troops, 
are mentioned with vague provisoes, which make it possible to interpret 
them as you choose. It is noteworthy that this plan was advanced at the 
time when the Security Council passed a resolution in which the specific 
deadline for the fulfillment of the requirements of previously passed 
resolutions, which constitute the basis of the political solution of the 
Cyprus question, was specified for the first time. In the attempt to sabo- 
tage the UN resolution it is not difficult to see Washington's intention 
to remove this international organization from the search for means of a 
just settlement and to impose the American formula on the Cypriots. 


By analyzing the plan of Washington, which is a modification of the old 

plan of “taxeme"” (division),it is possible to conclude that the arsenal 

of U.S. “peace efforts" has been exhausted. Therefore it is impossible 
to rule out that in the future imperialist diplomacy, playing on the Graeco- 
Turkish conflicts over Cyprus, as well as taking advantage of the stepped- 
up demand of the world public to replace the bankrupt system of guarantees, 
might pursue the policy of revising the Zurich-London agreements, which 
would place the United States among the guarantor countries and invest it 
with the "right" to interfere on a “legal basis" in the domestic affairs 

of the Republic of Cyprus. 


As reported by the press, in Washington serious thought is being given to 
the creation of a new bloc, which would include Turkey, Greece, Cyprus, as 
well as Israel and t, which are connected henceforth by the separate 
Camp David agreement. In this case the American military bases in Greece 
and Turkey should serve for a show of strength by the Pentagon, while the 
bases on Cyprus should be a buttress for the U.S.-Israel airlift. 


The Pentagon's aspiration to make up for the loss of the Iranian bases a 
bit more rapidly has already now accelerated the process of “Americanizing" 
the English military facilities on Cyprus. Whereas earlier the American 
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presence took the form of visits to the bases at Akrotiri and Dekelia of 
military transport planes, combat helicopters and landing forces of the 
United States, now the basing on Cyprus of U-2 spy planes and the presence 
there of numerous American military specialists have become known. Accord- 
ing to information of the Cypriot press, the American planes are collecting 
intelligence information on the East Eurspean socialist states and the 
Soviet Union, and they are being flown by English pilots to create the ap- 
pearance of observance of the Zurich-London agreements. 


The involvement of Turkey, Greece and Cyprus in the dangerous military 
preparations and adventures in the Eastern Mediterranean and the Near East 
reflects the aspiration of the imperialist forces to expand the sphere of 
action of the NATO block and to link the countries allied to Washington 
either to direct participation in U.S. strategy in this region or to the 
use of their territory. This strategic arrangement, which waz adopted in 
May 1978 at a session of the NATO council in Washington and received the 
name “the fifth flank,” presumes the close linking of Greece, Turkey and 
Cyprus with the goals of the conducting of an imperialist policy not only 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, but also in the Near East, Northern Africa 
and the Persian Gulf zone. 





Thus, it seems, the approaches of Washington to the Eastern Mediterranean 
are based on clements of both concepts--"controlled skidding” and "equal 
interest,” while the means and levers of influence, which imperialism still 
has in some countries of the region, are being utilized for their realiza- 
tion. But although American diplomacy, by operating on two fronts, is ob- 
taining an opportunity to maneuver, the inherent contradictoriness of these 
conceptual arrangements and their incompatibility with the national inter- 
ests of Greece and Turkey and with the spirit of the times are preventing 
their realization. The collapse of the pro-West regime of the shah in 
Iran, the disintegration of the CENTO bloc and the overall intensification 
of the anti-imperialist moods in the countries of the Near and Middle East 
are forcing Washington to shift reference points. Calling the outcome of 
the events in the region "catastrophic" for the United States, THE NEW RE- 
PUBLIC presumes that as a result of this shift a displacement will take 
place in favor of the advocates of a “hard line," which calls for "achieving 
their object at whatever cost." The sending of a U.S. naval squadron to 
the Persian Gulf zone, the unusually intensity of American policy in the 
Near East, which led to the creation of the Tel Aviv-Cairo axis, the fever- 
ish attempts to restore the southeastern flank of NATO and other facts at- 
test to the fact that Washington politicians are continuing to give prior- 
ity in this vast and explosive region to the military strength factor. 





Is There a Way Out of the Labyrinth? 


Turkey, Greece and Cyprus are faced with numerous, in many respects identi- 
cal problems, although their basic foreign policy positions are different. 
These countries are experiencing constant foreign pressure. The arms race, 
which has been imposed from without, is increasing the range of differences 
in views, is building up the tension and thereby is promoting not the 
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elimination of the obstacles in the way of a political settlement, but the 
accumulation of new, including economic, difficulties. As to the Republic 
of Cyprus, its actual partitioning into two common zones disturbed the uni- 
fied economic system of the country and restricted the domestic market. 
More than 70 percent of the gross national product is produced on the sec- 
tion of territory which is under the control of Turkish troops. The in- 
jections of currency by the West, which is being granted ostensibly for “re- 
construction,” are increasing the dependence of Cyprus on foreign capital. 


The expenditures on the “Cyprus operation” and the maintenance of troops on 
the island (about $200 million annually), the decrease of the remittances 

of emigrant workers and other factcrs have aggravated the crisis phenomena 
in the Turkish economy. Plants are operating at half capacity, the prices 
for consumer goods in 1978 alone jumped 60 percent, the shortage of a number 
of staples is becoming more acute and petroleum products are increasing in 
price. The increasing protectionism within the EEC, of which Turkey is an 
associate member, is seriously affecting the exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts. 


The economy of neighboring Greece is also experiencing serious foreign ex- 
change and financial difficulties. Five years have passed since the junta 
of the “black colonels" fell, but the Greeks are still paying its bills: 

the growth rate of the economy remains lower than in the late 1960's. The 
amount of investments in the processing industry has decreased. The prices 
for consumer goods rose 13.4 percent last year. The rate of exchange of the 
drachma (the Greek monetary unit--V. Sh.) with respect to other currencies 
of the West European countries is declining by 14 percent annually. The 
deep crisis events are prompting Ankara, Athens and Nicosia to engage in a 
search for worthy alternatives to confrontation and the arms race. The 
realistic approach is more and more visibly characteristic of this search. 
The noted trend toward the halting of the arms race is attracting particular 
attention. Thus, Greek Prime Minister C. Karamanlis proposed to draw up 
joint measures on arms control in the Eastern Mediterranean. The head of 
the Turkish Government, B. Ecevit, advanced an initiative aimed at che 
creation of an atmosphere of trust by the registration of the transfer and 
sale of arms. S. Kyprianou, president of the Republic of Cyprus, advanced 

a plan for the complete demilitarization of the island. 


However, the economic difficulties being experienced by the East Mediter- 
ranean states have become in the hands of the imperialist circles one of 

the very effective levers of pressure. They constitute an important compo- 
nent in the formulation of the regional policy of imperialism, which is im- 
parting new features to it. These specific characteristics are being caused 
by the deep-seated processes which govern the development of the inter- 
imperialist rivalry of the two centers of strength--the United States and 
Western Europe. The usually carefully concealed interimperialist conflicts 
in the region of the Eastern Mediterranean are rising to the surface. Hav- 
ing taken advantage of the miscalculations of American dipolmacy, the West 
European NATO member countries stepped up their penetration into this zone. 
The EEC, of which the three East Mediterranean states are associate members, 
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displiyed external restraint. The heads of the community, for example, did 
not liasten to accept Greece into the Common Market and conditioned this 

step on the preliminary settlement of the Aegean conflict. And all the same 
the latently developed conflicts were revealed when the United States raised 
the question of granting economic aid to Turkey. In January 1979 a confer- 
ence of the leaders of the United States, the FRC, England and France was 
held on Guadeloupe, where it was decided to undertake a “rescue operation,” 
having allocated $1 billion to Ankara on a multilateral basis. The FRC, 

the activity of whose representatives reduced to lengthy negotiations behind 
the scenes, was appointed the coordinating country. 


The Guadeloupe meeting revealed the tendency to use along with NATO another 
mechanism of the coordination of imperialist strategy in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. The invitation to the West European countries to take part in 
the "rescue" of Turkey not only signified the inability of the United States 
to ignore the growing strength of its rivals, but also should have prompted 
them to solidarity with the maintenance of the dominant role of Washington. 
Commenting on the results of the conference, the English newspaper THE DAILY 
TELEGRAPH wrote: “It seems that at the meeting it was not possible to achieve 
much for the purpose of combining efforts to solve the complex problems fac- 
ing the West. The meeting rather demonstrated the inability of the western 
powers to control the events which are fraught with catastrophic conse- 
quences...."11 Another English newspaper, THE FINANCIAL TIMES, expressed 
itself more specifically, noting that “between the main countries of the 
West there is no complete unity on how to place the accents in the — 
by means of which it is possible to fulfill the assumed obligations...." 3 
Thus, at both the Guadeloupe meeting and the coordination negotiations it 
was a matter of serious political bargaining, in which the interests of the 
East Mediterranean countries were small change. And all the same a definite 
compromise was achieved. Its essence reduced to the parallel strengthening 
of the imperialist positions in this region by the "Atlanticization" of 
Turkey and the “Europeanization” of Greece. According to this plan Cyprus 
is assigned, to all appearances, the role of a “joining element" of the two 
competing centers on the basis of American-English military cooperation on 
the island. 





Two events marked the provisional division of the Eastern Mediterranean into 
spheres of influence. Having an extreme interest in bases on Turkish terri- 
tory, Washington decided to increase the amount of grants in aid to Ankara 
first by $50 million, and then by another $100 million. On 22 May the 
Senate approved the corresponding bill, in spite of the opposition of the 
Greek lobby in the U.S. Congress. THE NEW YORK TIMES calculated that in 

two years Turkey would receive a total of $678.7 million in all types of 
aid, occupying third place, following Israel and Egypt, in the list of 
American clients.!3 On 28 May the signing of the agreement, which legally 
registered the entry of Greece in 1981 into the EEC, was held in Athens. 
According to this document, Greece is granted a five-year transitional 
period, calculated from the date the agreement goes into force, for “the 
reorganization of its economy in connection with inclusion in the economic 
mechanism of the EEC." 
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Outwardly these events are not equivalent. The flow of American aid is 
clearly aimed at moderating the position of Turkey with respect to the United 
States and NATO and ensuring the further functioning of the military facil- 
ities on its territory, the provisional deadline of whose operation expires 
on 9 October of this year. The West European monopolists, in admitting 
Greece to their group, of course, above all are intending to expand the 

base of confrontation with their trans-Atlantic rivals, but at the same time 
the entry of Greece into the EEC should make it a more reliable partner 

from the point of view of loyalty to NATO and should provide additional 
levers of influence on both its foreign and domestic policy. Not in vain 
did the Athens newspaper VIMA characterize the admission of Greece to the 
EEC as the “clearing of the way” for a return to the military organization 
of the North Atlantic bloc.!4 The motives of Washington's “generosity” 
with respect to Turkey also did not remain undeciphered. American military 
and financial aid to Ankara, said (Z. Myulyaim), chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Commission of the Turkish Grand National Assembly, is de- 
signed to drive Turkey even farther into the corner and to derive political 
advantages from this. He made the assumption that Washington would attempt 
to inpore the “Camp David procedure” for settling the Graeco-Turkish con- 
flicts. 


Thus, the seemingly very multilevel actions of the NATO powers with respect 
to Greece and Turkey in their essence are called upon to act in one direc- 
tion--to tie both of these countries more closely to not only the regional, 
but also the global strategy of imperialism. 


Such a policy also hampers the just solution of the Cyprus problem, since 

it ignores the vital interests of the population of the island and for the 
sake of bloc strategy threatens the sovereignty, independence and territorial 
integrity of the republic. 


Meanwhile the interests of strengthening peace and security in this region 
require the creation of the appropriate conditions, on the basis of which 

a mutually acceptable political solution could be worked out. Among these 
conditions are measures of trust, the readiness to cooperate and the display 
of good will and agreewent. It is not the balance of fear and “deterrence,” 
but the balance of interests in maintaining peace and mutual trust which is 
the thread that can lead the countries of this zone out of the complicated 
labyrinth of conflict. 


The unstable situation in the Eastern Mediterranean is arousing anxiety 
among the world public. The development of events in this region is also 
being carefully watched in the Soviet Union, which, of course, cannot re- 
main indifferent to the existence of such a dangerous center of tension in 
the immediate vicinity of its borders. Important transportation routes, 
which for our country are not only the shortest communications route with 
the Mediterranean Sea, but also the only sea artery connecting the Black 
Sea coast of the Soviet Union with other seas and oceans, run through the 
conflict zone. The situation in the Eastern Mediterranean is also of 
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great strategic importance for our state. As General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee and Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
L. I. Brezhnev emphasized in the foreword to the Greek edition of the book 
“Mir--bestsennoye dostoyaniye narodov" /Peace Is the Priceless Property of 
the Peoples/, “in this region there are approaches to our borders, on which 
we would like peace to reign."!6 


The Soviet Union, which is true to Lenin's principles of the peaceful co- 
existence of states, is for an approach to the problems of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and the Cyprus problem, the basis for which should be the consid- 
eration of the interests of all the involved parties with the complete and 
unconditional respect of the independence, sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of the Republic of Cyprus and its policy of nonalignment. 


Guided by these principles, the Soviet Union also advanced such a specific 
proposal on creating a system of reliable guarantees of the independence of 
the Republic of Cyprus as the convening of a representative international 
conference within the framework of the United Nations. 


The situation in the Eastern Mediterranean, particularly the problem of 
Cyprus, was touched upon at the Vienna meeting of General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee and Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet L. I. Brezhnev with U.S. President J. Carter, at which the funda- 
mental and consistent position of the USSR was confirmed. In his statement 
at a press conference in Moscow on 25 June 1979 USSR Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Member of the Politburo of the CPSU Central Committee A. A. 
Kosygin, touching upon the intercommunity negotiations, expressed the hope 
that their end result would be acceptable to both communities and that 
Cyprus would exist as a unified independent, sovereign, nonaligned state. 


Such collective initiatives of the socialist states as the proposal on 
limiting the scale of military exercises and extending measures of trust 
to the region of the Mediterranean Sea are permeated with genuine concern 
sbous , strengthening peace and security in the region of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 


A new convention on the law of the sea, which would guarantee the legal 
rights and interests of all states, would settle the ripe issues of the use 
of the world ocean and its resources and would be conducive to the strength- 
ening of peaceful, just and mutually advantageous cooperation on the seas, 
could make an important contribution to the solution of the Graeco-Turkish 
conflicts. 


The overall beneficial influence of the process of detente, which cannot 
but affect the political climate in the Eastern Mediterranean, instills the 
hope for an ultimate just and lasting settlement of the Cyprus problem. The 
universal international legal content of such principles of the Final Accord 
of the all-European conference as the inviolability of boundries, the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes, the territcrial integrity of states, noninter- 
ference in domestic affairs and the nonuse of force or the threat of force 
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has a direct bearing on the countries of the Eastern Mediterranean and their 
problems. The strict observance of these principles would, no doubt, pro- 
mote the elimination of the centers of military danger. 
The questions pertaining to security in the Mediterranean basin will be dis- 
cussed at the forthcoming meeting in Madrid of representatives of the par- 
ticipants in the all-European conference in 1980. The geographical designa- 
tion of the site of the meeting itself may afford a good opportunity to 
deal with the examination of the realities suggested by life. The further 
extension of the process of detente and the development of mutually advan- 
tageous cooperation in this region are a worthy alternative to the policy of 
the Atlantic strategists. 
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PROCESSES OF THE INTERNATIONALIZATION OF FINANCIAL CAPITAL 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 79 
pp 24-35 


/Article by V. F. Zhelezova/ 


/Text/ Given all the diversity of phenomena in the postwar economic life 

of the United States, the consolidation of the domination of financial capi- 
tal and the extension of the scope of its activity are in the end the main 
characteristic of the development of economic relations. Lenin's theory of 
imperialism reveals the nature of financial capital as a new category which 
was unknown to premonopoly capitalism. Financial capital permeates all 
spheres of the capitalist economy. V. I. Lenin emphasized that imperialism 
is the domination of financial capital and defined the age of imperialism 

as the age of financial capital. ! 


The formation of financial capital occurs as a result of the merging, inter- 
weaving and amalgamation of industrial and banking monopolies and their 
establishment of common control over economic and political life. With 
reference to the early 20th century V. I. Lenin noted such manifestations 
and factors of the amalgamation of industrial and banking monopolies as 
long-term investments of bank capital in the stocks of industrial companies 
and the counter process of introducing industrial capital in banking, the 
regularity and stability of the contacts between these monopolies through 
current accounts at banks, large-scale credit and other financial opera- 
tions and the personal union of banker-monopolists and industrialist- 
monopolists. 


In the decades which have passed since then financial capital has developed 
the old and given rise to new forms of contact of the industrial and banking 
monopolies. They were reinforced considerably by active government support 
of these monopolies. The production link of U.S. financial capital in the 
form of the largest monopolies has accelerated greatly the concentration in 
its hands of capital, production and financial resources. This process is 
occurring even more actively in the banking branch of financial capital. 


U.S. industrial monopolies, which have developed into transnational corpora- 
tions, having overstepped national boundaries, are taking root in the 
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economy of tens of countries. The monopoly capital of industry, which is 
national in ownership and control, has turned to foreign production as the 
main form of expansion. In the past decade the most powerful U.S. banking 
monopolies have taken the path of the internationalization of operations. 


The merger of bank capital with industrial capital under the conditions of 
internationalization is acquiring a number of new features and is taking 
place in many specific natraditional forms. The formation of internation- 
alized financial capital is among the new important processes. The current 
nature of the interdependence, interweaving and merger of industrial and 
banking monopolies on the international level is seen especially clearly in 
the process of the internationalization of financial capital of the American 
model--the industrial transnational corporations and multinational banks of 
the United States, which are interweaving and merging more and more closely 
with each other. 


The Foreign Network of Transnational Corporations and Financial Strategy 


In the internationalization of economic life under capitalism a special 
role belongs to U.S. industrial monopolies. The largest of them, relying 
on the concentration of production and capital, which is unprecedented in 
scale, were the first to evolve into economic complexes of the new model, 
which received the name of transnational corporations. Although in recent 
times they have been experiencing fierce competition with foreign rivals, 
of the 422 largest international industrial monopolies with a sales volume 
in excess of $1 billion a year 223 are American transnational corporations. 
At 82 of them more than 25 percent of the operations involve the foreign in- 
vestment of instrumental capital. The prevalent form of their foreign 
operations is production, which has increased on the basis of the export of 
capital. By early 1978 the amount of direct production investments of 
American transnational corporations abroad was $148.8 billion, that is, 
about half of all the inves ts of this type, which were made by the de- 
veloped capitalist countries. 


The regional and sectorial placement of direct capital investments by the 
transnational corporations abroad is predetermined by their global strategy. 
Its peculiarity is the functioning of all the subdivisions of the corpora- 
tion as a unified economic organism. The maximization of the total profits 
is achieved by the purposeful distribution of capital by countries and sec- 
tors with allowance for the levels of the production costs, the possibili- 
ties of the sales markets, the regulatory measures of the national govern- 
ments and so on. The most important qualitative characteristic of such 
corporations is their global orientation toward the world capitalist economy 
as a single whole and the possibil‘ty of forming in their own way a new pat- 
tern of the international division of labor. The foreign network of trans- 
national corporations is represented by a large number of production, trade, 
financial, research and other enterprises. During 1967-1975 alone the 180 
largest transnational corporations set up or acquired 4,700 foreign subdivi- 
sions, although 2,400 were eliminated, sold or nationalized.‘ 














The emergence and growth of transnational corporations are an integral 

trait of the evolution of the industrial link of American financial capital. 
From the point of view of the interaction of this process with the develop- 
ment of the banking sphere the financial strategy of transnational corpora- 
tions is especially important. 


Any industrial monopoly is “turned” toward the banks by the financial aspect 
of its activity. The sale and purchase of stocks between each other, the 
borrowing of capital in various forms, the assurance of settlement opera- 
tions, the management of different accounts of one company or another--such 
are the key points of the interrelations of industrial and banking monopo- 
lies. In this respect transnational corporations differ greatly from na- 
tional (according to the scale of activity) companies. Their financial 
sphere is much more complex and diverse. 


The tasks of the financial policy of transnational corporations grew as 
their international operations increased. Their foreign production volume 
in the 1970's has exceeded fourfold the total amount of commodity exports 
directly from the United States, their participation in the world market 
has been expanding. The dispersal through many countries of affiliates and 
subsidiaries, many of which are interconnected by the system of the divi- 
sion of labor, presumes an intensive commodity turnover within the concern 
and the shifting of capital. But this requires constant currency transfers 
with the increasing instability of the international exchange markets. The 
transnational corporations are confronted simultaneously with many systems 
of national state regulation of the economy and different tax systems. All 
this predetermined the primary importance of the financial strategy of the 
transnational corporations for achieving the ultimate goal of their expan- 
sion--the maximization of the profit. The centralized financial policy 
unites into a single whole the numerous production, marketing, scientific 
research and other subdivisions of the corporation in different countries 
on the basis of the unity of ownership. Here, whereas its production activ- 
ity is differentiated geographically and sectorially, the financial policy 
in all instances is centralized and is coordinated on the scale of the en- 
tire corporation. 


As a rule, the management of the financial policy is assigned to the head- 
quarters even in those corporations in which the subdivisions enjoy consid- 
erable day-to-day and administrative independence. The Conference Board, a 
research company, having studied the system of organization and control at 
78 \merican transnational coperations, in its survey noted: “In most com 
panies the primary control of the headquarters over foreign operations is 
concentrated in the financial sphere. And many companies reported that the 
headquarters will consolidate their role in financial policy."? 


Along with centralized financial control of the entire corporation the fi- 
nancial polciy also solves other problems--management in the area of the 
migration of capital within the corporation, the assurance of conformity-- 
in the amount and structure--between the demand for capital and its mobil- 
ization. The mobilization of capital is accomplished from internal and 
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external sources of financing. And here the internationalization of activ- 
ity introduces a new feature: the necessary capital is attracted in differ- 
ent countries and regions, on foreign national and international capital 
markets. For each subdivision of the corporation the possibilities of mobil- 
izing capital are substantially increased. Among the internal sources of 
financing of national companies, as is known, are the undistributed profit, 
amortization deductions and various types of funds (pension, insurance and 
others). For the subdivisions of the transnational corporation in addition 
opportunities are afforded to use the resources which are at the disposal 
of the entire financial system of the corporation. Among them are loans 
of the parent company, its direct subsidies to affiliates and the capital 
obtained from them through the purchase of a portion of the stock of the 
subsidiary. Moreover, the practice of redistributing assets between the 
“sister” subdivisions of transnational corporations through a system of 
mutual credit extension, the direct transfer of financial resources, as 
well as the use of various concealed sources of financing (the system of 
transfer prices, the acceleration and delay of payments and others), has 
become widespread. 


Thus, the traditional internal sources of financing are supplemented within 
transnational corporations by numerous obvious and concealed means of 
mobilizing resources on an international scale, which constitute the system 
of international intracorporation financing. This source covers 60-65 per- 
cent of all the financial needs of American transnational corporations. 


In many instances the intracorporation mobilization of assets signifies the 
need to transfer them from one country to another, from one currency into 
another, but the largest corporations simuntaneously carry out a large num- 
ber of these operations. With an increase of the scale of international 
business the need of industrial transnational corporations for banking serv- 
ice of the intracorporation migration of capital increases. 


The transfers of assets from one subdivision to another are not always 
prompted by a real economic need. Often they result from currency specula- 
tions. 


When transnational corporations attract capital from outside, beyond their 
possessions, they need bank assistance to an even greater extent. 


Tranenational corporations are the largest borrowers from banks and use 
their agency in floating loans and increasing their internal capital through 
the sale of stock. Banks mediate, in particular, the obtaining of credits 
on the Eurocurrency market. This is how credit was obtained, for example, 
by International Harvester ($150 million for 3 years), USM ($30 million for 
5 years) and Tuscon Gas and Electric ($12 million for 1 year). Often the 
obtaining of credits and the floating of loans on the Eurobond market are 
carried out through banks by the affiliates and subsidiaries of transnation- 
al corporations. In 1976, for example, the Canadian subsidiary belonging 
to ITT carried out through an international bank the floating of bonds for 
the amount of $70 million. In i977 the specialized financial subdivision of 
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Mobil Oil Corporation also carried out through a bank the ‘.oating of bonds 
on the Eurobond market in the amount of $200 million.© Chase Manhattan Bank 
alone through its branch in London in 1977 ensured the floating of 166 is- 
sues of Eurobonds by American and other international monopolies. / 


The specific nature of the financial mechanism of the transnational corpora- 
tion predetermines their activity simultaneously on the capital markets in 
different countries, since they require very significant amounts of borrowed 
capital in several currencies simultaneously, with the use of diverse con- 
ditions and forms of credit extension, the issuing of stock and the sale of 
bonds. Their investment operations in different countries give rise to such 
new types of banking services as, for example, information on the investment 
climate and the specific nature of local tax systems, mediation in the crea- 
tion of joint enterprises with the participation of nationa] capital and 
others. In the collective monograph under the characteristic title "World 
Monetary Disorder” it is noted: "U.S. international companies remain the 
chief client (of the banks). The majority of multinational banks have 
entered the international sphere of operation, following these clients--the 
corporations."® 


Thus, with the increase of the financial needs of transnational corporations 
the largest banks, in order to maintain their traditional, stable ties with 
the industrial monopolies, should have begun to handle their foreign activ- 
ity. At the initial stage of the expansion of the transnational corpora- 
tions the deposits of U.S. banks abroad were small owing to the limited num- 
ber of foreign branches. In 1960 only eight American banks had branches 
abroad. The lag in the development of international operations created for 
the banking monopolies the threat of losing regular and potential clients 
and stimulated the creation of a foreign network of branches with a versa- 
tile nature of banking services. The example of Bank of America is typical 
in this respect: in 1945 it had only one (the London) branch abroad, in 
1954--10 and in 1976--243. 


The centralization of the financial operations of transnational corporations 
made the restriction of their “domestic” and foreign contacts with banking 
institutions practically impossible. The geographic sphere of joint opera- 
tions was enlarged to the scale of the world capitalist economy. The U.S. 
economy is for the transnational coperation to a greater and greater extent 
only one of many bases of economic activity. The links, interweavings and 
merging with banking monopolies in the base country, which are traditional 
under imperialism, are clearly inadequate for transnational corporations, if 
the banks confine themselves to a national orientation of their operations. 
In the 1950's and 1960's the American banks which attempted to concentrate 
only on ties with industrial transnational corporations in the sphere of 
their operations within the United States soon discovered that they vere 
losing their regular clients. The transnational corporations now prefer 

in all instances to deal with internationalized banks. 


Of course, the influence of transnational corporations does not exhaust 
the complicated set of factors which gave rise to the internationalization 
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of the banking business. The unforeseen increase of the concentration and 
centralization of capital by the banking monopolies was its basis (much like 
industry), their increase is taking place according to the intrinsic laws 
of the development of banking capital. But the enormous appetites of trans- 
national corporations for borrowed capital and other forms of banking serv- 
ices are stimulating the concentration of the capital of banks. The financ- 
ing of the operations of such a gigantic corporation as Exxon or General 
Electric alone provides a bank with a much greater scope of business than 
tens of other monopolies which are more modest in size. At the same time 
emly banks with considerable resources and a mighty foreign network are 
capable of providing service to large transnational corporations. In 1976 
the 20 largest multinational b controlled nine-tenths of all the foreign 
assets of American banks abroad. 


The concentration and centralization of banking capital are accompanied by 
an increase in the number of operations, the universalization of the activ- 
ity of banks, the development of new types of services and the increase of 
the degree of technical equipment of the operations. !9 Along with the in- 
tensification of world economic ties and the increase of the dependence of 
the U.S. economy on external factors all these phenomena to a considerable 
extent stimulated the internationalization of American banking capital. 


The Foreign Network of Multinational Banks 


American banks have been rapidly expanding their international activity 
since the early 1960's. By that time the industrial monopolies had gained 
considerable experience in foreign operations. The process of the interna- 
tionalization of the activity of U.S. banks is distinguished by unusual 
speed. In 1954 99 banks of 20 capitalist countries had a foreign network 
consisting of 1,200 subdivisions. American banks accounted for 10 percent 
of the subdivisions. In 1969 219 banks of 40 countries with 2,800 subdivi- 
sions, of which 18 percent belonged to U.S. banks, were involved in the 
international expansion. By 1977 the number of foreign subdivisions of 

the 50 largest banking moncpolies of the world alone was about 3,000, in- 
cluding the 37 percent accounted for by American monopolies. 


U.S. banks lead in the scale and growth rate of foreign assets. In 1960 
the assets of their foreign branches were $3.5 billion, in 1976--$219.4 
billion. They account for the greatest share of the foreign assets of the 
300 and 50 leading international banks of the world (respectively 24 per- 
cent in 1975 and 25 percent in 1976).!2 


A growing share of the lending operations of American banks is foreign 
transactions: in 1970-1975 the amount of domestic bank credits in the United 
States increased by 9 percent, while the amount of foreign credits increased 
by 30 percent.!3 In 1970-1976 American multinational banks accounted on 

the average for 40 rercent of all foreign bank credits which were granted 

to nonbanking companies in the capitalist world. The share of the profits 
from foreign operations is also increasing rapidly. During 1970-1972 for 











the 13 largest American multinational banks its increased from 16.7 to 
49.2 percent. 14 


The largest American multinational bank--Citicorporation--is described by 
THE NEW YORK TIMES as “the most international bank in the world, with a 
foreign network of subdivisions in more than 100 countries, which is able 
to receive deposits and issue credits to multinational corporations and 
governments practically everywhere."!> 


The influence of industrial transnational corporations affected the nature 
and forms of the internationalization of U.S. banking monopolies. The 
majority of them are multinational banks which retain ownership to the capi- 
tal of their foreign branches. This conforms to the interests of industrial 
transnational corporations, which abroad also prefer to deal with the bank 
as an integral centralized structure. The existence of bank subdivisions 

in many countries should not mean for the parent company of the transna- 
tional corporation the lack of coordination of its ties with each of then. 


The progressive centralization of the financial policy of industrial trans- 
national corporations has become an important factor of the formation of 

a unified, precisely coordinated foreign network of American multinational 
banks, which is controlled from one center. Bank of America Vice President 
(D. Volmer) writes that the transnational clients of a bank wish to see 
their ties with it as an organization which operates as a unified bank, and 
not as an association of independently operating branches, subsidiary organ- 
izations and representations. In turn the Bank of America is trying to re- 
gard the foreign subdivisions of “multinational clients" as integrated 
parts of a single economic community. ! 


These requirements of the clients coincide with the interests of the banks 
themselves. They can achieve the maximization of their -~ofits only on the 
basis of the strict centralization of control, management and operations. 
With the coordination of the activity of all the links, the distribution of 
the functions among them and the optimum location of assets the banks with 
a foreign network are afforded an opportunity to derive additional profits 
owing to their “transnationality.” 


The bank service of transnational corporations should correspond to their 
long-term investment programs and have a sufficient degree of flexibility 
and mobility in the area of the changing conditions on the world commodity, 
capital and exchange markets. In this conmection the structure of the 
foreign network of banks and the specific forms of diversification of their 
financial resources are formed under the influence of industrial corpora- 
tions. By 1976 the developed capitalist countries accounted for 26.7 per- 
cent of the 874 affiliates of American transnational corporations abroad. 
Including the 55 affiliates at the London Financial Center. In general 
after the taking of steps to restrict the export of capital from the United 
States in the 1960's the number of bank branches in London increased sharply: 
with their assistance the transnational corporations rearranged the structure 
of the sources of financing under the conditions of these restrictions; 
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later the London branches were converted to serve the transnational corpora- 
tions on the Eurocurrency market. In the developing countries Latin America 
accounts for 37.8 percent of the branches: such a large share corresponds to 
the high degree of activity of American corporations in this region. But 
the number of branches of multinational banks is growing most rapidly in the 
“fiscal oases," where banking operations are not taxed. In the so-called 
Caribbean Financial Center their number increased from 15 in 1966 to 157 in 
1975. It is typical that the specialized financial subdivisions of 
many American industrial transnational corporations are located here. 


The precise data on the country-by-country distribution of the assets and 
credits of the branches of American multinational banks are concealed by a 
curtain of commercial secrecy. However, it is known that by early 1976 
more than 41 percent of all the credits of banks were located in interna- 
tional financial centers (mainly London, Switzerland, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg). The branches in the financial centers occupy a central place in 
the structure of international banks, increasing the possibility of maximiz- 
ing their profits by the internationalization of their activity. The funds 
mobilized by the bank in various countries are accumulated here, and these 
funds are distributed from here throughout the entire international network 
of the bank. Thus, the branches in the financial centers play the role of 
intermediaries between various lending institutions--the primary sources of 
the assets mobilized by the bank and the borrowers in different regions of 
the world. 


It is typical that the geographical distribution of the assets of American 
multinational banks does not conform to the location of their branches with- 
in their network. Thus, by 1976 26.7 percent of the branches and three- 
fifths of all the assets abroad were concentrated in developed capitalist 
countries.!7 This was caused by the internal contradictoriness of their 
tasks. On the one hand, the financing of international industrial corpora- 
tions requires the presence of bank branches in many countries, where their 
clients operate. On the other hand, the banks can maximize the profits 
only by the optimum location of capital and credit operations with allowance 
for the country-by-country tax rates, the opportunities for mobilizing 
capital, the levels of the discount rates, the amount of the difference be- 
tween the interest on obtaining credit and issuing it to borrowers in dif- 
ferent countries, the dynamics of the exchange rates, the national peculiar-~ 
ities of the regulation of the importation and exportation of capital. In 
this case the multinational banks are trying to create their own subdivi- 
sions in more and mere countries, coordinating the distribution of resources 
and operations within the framework of the centralized financial policy. 

The international diversification of activity enables the banks to carry 
out massive hidden transfers of capital and to take advantage of various 
bookkeeping manipulations. 


Instruments of the transfer of assets among subdivisions, which are similar 
to the mechanism of transfer prices in transnational corporations, are used 
in the network of each of the American international banks. Among these 
instruments there is, for example, the cross lending of branches. When 
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for tax, exchange, market or other reasons the management of the bank de- 
cides to transfer assets from one branch (or several branches) to another, 
in the reports this is recorded as interest-free intracorporation credit to 
the branch in need of capital. Thereby a considerable portion of the bank's 
own monetary resources is accumulated, for example, at a branch located in 
a country with a lower level of profit taxes, or where loan capital is ex- 
pensive or an increase of the rate of exchange of the national currency is 
anticipated. 


The reciprocal transactions recorded in the accounts of the branches often 
appear only on paper, a real intrabank transfer of assets does not occur. 
But then the maximization of the profits of the entire banking corporation 
owing to its “transnationality"™ is ensured. For example, the credits ex- 
tended by the subdivisions of a bank in New York appear in the reports as 
credits of the branches in the tax oases. According to the estimates 
cited in THE NEW YORK TIMES, in 1976 the New York Department of Taxes and 
Finance failed to received $12.6 million as a result of such a practice. 
The personnel of the Citibank branch in the Bahama Islands are character- 
ized by the newspaper as “mainly bookkeepers" who merely recorded in its 
accounts about 20 percent of all the foreign credits of the bank without 
the real movement of assets through this branch. !8 


All this is leading to the noncoincidence of the official statements on the 
distribution of the assets and operations of the branches with the actual 
structure of the sources for the mobilization of the capital of multina- 
tional banks and its ultimate use. 


The multinational banks, while creating, expanding and using the foreign 
network of their own branches, at the same time are increasing the invest- 
ments in various kinds of subsidiary (legally independent) companies. This 
is being done even in those countries where the creation of branches of 
foreign banks is not restricted by national legislation. A unique division 
of labor exists between the branches and the subsidiaries. The branches 

are engaged, as a rule, in transactions which are characteristic of American 
commercial banks (deposit-lending, payment and transfer). Subsidiaries in 
most instances perform operations typical of investment banks and trust 
companies, engage in leasing, provide various \ypes of advice to investors 
and others. (This, for example, is how the distribution of functions among 
the branches and the controlled subsidiaries of American multinational banks 
in London looks.) Moreover, through the subsidiaries these banks are or- 
ganizing more and more actively a system of the interweaving of capital with 
industrial transnational corporations, as well as with the national com- 
panies of the countries of residence. Most often a partnership system is 
used for this. The information on such operations is extremely limited, 
since it belongs to the sphere of commercial secrecy. In a study published 
by U.S. government agencies it was noted that one of the largest American 
banks has investments in 24 foreign nonfinancial subsidiaries in the tex- 
tile and steel smelting industries, shipbuilding, the production of musical 
instruments, electric equipment and others. 
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Such subdivisions of banks as Edge Act Companies, which were created iu ac- 
cordance with the act prepared by Senator Edge in 1919, have begun to play 
an important role in the interweaving of banking capital with industrial 
capital. These subdivisions are located in the United States, and foreign 
operations, which are prohibited in this country for the banks: investment 
in the stock of industrial companies, stock market transactions, leasing 
operations and others, are carried out through them. Thus, the First Na- 
tional City Bank of Boston has such a company called the Boston Overseas 
Financial Corporation. It specializes in the acquisition of the stock of 
industrial and leasing companies abroad. For example, half the stock of 
the transportation equipment, industrial equipment and computer hargysre 
leasing company in the FRG--Randolph Boston Leasing-—belongs to it. 


The information on the direct merging of the capital of transnational in- 
dustrial and banking corporations is very scant. It is clear, however, that 
it is a matter of the “forbidden” aspect of the life of modern financial 
capital, the insoluble alliance of its main links--the industrial and bank- 
ing monopolies, and not only on the national, but also on the international 
level. Therefore, for example, the statistical data on the investment 
operations of Edge Act Companies have never been published. But it is known 
that such a subdivision in the structure of the Chase Manhattan Bank called 
Chase International Investisent Corporation specializes in the joint invest- 
ment with American transnational corporations in the stock of enterprises of 
the processing and extractive industries abroad. At the same time the bank 
is interested in a partnership with these corporations, particularly for 
becoming familiar with their experience in the commercial area of industrial 
activity, while the patter on their part are afforded an opportunity for 
easy bank financing. 


In turn the industrial corporations are becoming actively involved in the 
credit and financial sphere. Dow Bank, a bank subsidiary founded by Dow 
Chemical, has been Cpgnotoemed into the sixth largest bank in Switzerland, 
where it is located. 


A number of other American transnational corporations now also have their 
own banking subdivisions. Direct intercorporation lending is another in- 
dicator of the activeness of the international industrial monopolies in this 
area. When the American concern Raytheon needed English pounds for invest- 
ments in England, while the affiliate of British Petroleum in the United 
States needed American dollars, parallel mutual lending was carried out: 
Raytheon issued credit in the amount of $4.8 million to the affiliate of 
the English company in the United States, while the latter in turn Brgnted 
an equivalent amount in pounds to the Raytheon affiliate in England. 


The industrial transnational corporations also make extensive use of inter- 
national interbank interconnections. Thus, they float a considerable share 
of the issue of Eurobonds through the international banking consortiums in 
which American banks take an active part. 








The system of interlocking directorates has undergone unusual growth. The 
49 largest U.S. commercial banks and more than 5,000 industrial companies 
have a mutual interest in directorates.23 American economists Richard Bar- 
net and Roland Muller, who studied the activity of international monopolies 
in different countries, note: “Owing to the interlocking of interests in 
property and management, as well as to the unity of goals the global cor- 
porations and global banks do not consider cach other strangers.... What 
is good for ghe giobal corporation is usually good for the global bank, and 
vice versa."*4 


Thus, the real picture of the active migration of capital between countries 
and the complicated system of intrabank and interbank relations, ties and 
the interconnection of industrial and banking monopolies on the international 
level are concealed behind the rarely published fragmentary information on 
the international network of banks. 


Banking Service of Transnational Corporations 


The largest American multinational banks with time developed into versatile 
banking complexes with a wide range of operations. They used the experience 
gained in their country during the internationalization of their activity. 
The tendency for them to reject specialization in the commercial banking 
business, which includes the receipt of deposits, lending and various types 
of transfers of capital for their clients, has been noticed in recent years. 
In this respect the interrelations of the multinational banks and the inter- 
national industrial corporations are playing an important role. 


The range of activity of these banks is being increased, they are organizing 
a system of “financial service," which provides, in addition to the service 
traditionally characteristic of commerical banks, so-called nearbanking 
services. Among them are leasing, trust, mortgage, tax and brokerage opera- 
tions; the formulation of investment programs for clients and forecasting; 
the floating of an issue of securities of clients and their underwriting; 
mediation in consolidations and mergers; transfers of currency; the keeping 
of the amortization, pension and other accounts of clients; various types 

of financial consultations and others. Many of these operations are pro- 
hibited to commerical banks in the United States. 


The main clients are industrial transnational corporations. In conformity 
with the needs of their financial policy the multinational banks mediate 
all forms of the intracorporation movement of capital: credits of some sub- 
divisions to others, the buying up of the stock of subsidiaries by the par- 
ent companies, transfers of assets, which are connected with differences in 
the rates of exchange and the interest rates in the countries of residence 
of the affiliates, the accumulation of profits in “tax oases," settlements 
between subdivisions for deliveries and services, the centralized distribu- 
tion of amortization and other funds and so on. 


Thus, through their branches the multinational banks accomplish currency 
transfers with sufficient speed, by using the latests means of 
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communications. In recent years many banks have been creating unified com- 
puter systems which back the exchange operations of any branch centrally. 
Multinational banks also offer their clients diverse advice on exchange 
questions. The mediation of purely speculative exchange transactions of 
industrial transnational corporations has become an important function of 
these banks. Let us cite one of the examples of this, which are only in- 
frequently encountered in western literature. During the first 10 months 
of 1972 the trade deficit of Italy was about 1.1 billion lira when calculated 
on the basis of payments and only 282 million lira according to customs 
statistics. The difference of 873 million lira was created due to the 
speculative acceleration of payments of international industrial monopolies 
to their affiliates in other countries on invoices for future exports. The 
transaction was carried out urgently through the banks serving them in con- 
nection with the anticipated introduction of a floating epghange rate of 
the lira, which was actually carried out in January 1973.2 


Transnational industrial corporations are utilizing the "financial service” 
of multinational banks even more extensively when attracting borrowed capi- 
tal. Im 1976 the credits of all the international industrial monopolies 
from banks were $285 billion, American transnational corporations accounted 
for 40 percent of them. 26 


The transactions of the banks on the Eurodollar, and later the Eurocurrency 
and Euroband markets for financing the affiliates of American corporations 
served as an important factor of the growth of transnational corporations. 
The latter began to use the Eurocurrency and Eurobond markets especially 
actively during the period of the strict restrictions on the export of capi- 
tal from the United States in the late 1960's. In 1967 the Eurobond loans 
of American corporations were $562 million, while in 1968, after the intro- 
duction of the program of restrictions, they were $2.1 billion. In the 
1970's they have received annually thygugh the mediation of banks from the 
Eurobond market more than $1 billion. 


In recent years the banks have developed operations with petrodollars, adopt- 
ing them for the needs of the external financing of transnational corpora- 
tions. Since the time of its origin the petrodollar market has been very 
closely interconnected with the Eurocurrency market, and this interconnec- 
tion is being accompl hed through international banks. Thus, the Bank of 
Credit and Commerce International, in which 30 percent of the capital be- 
longs to Bank of America and 70 percent to a group of Arab banks, carries 
out the bulk of its petrodollar transactions in London. With the increase 
of the petrodollar transactions of international banks this new source of 
financing is being enlisted more and more actively in the servicing of trans- 
national corporations. Thus, the mutual influence of international indus- 
trial and banking monopolies is being formed: the financial needs of the 
former stimulate the development of new forms of bank activity, which in 
turn predetermines the ways of development of transnational corporations in 
several areas, the means of providing them with capital and the evolution 

of the financial organization. 
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Of course, the interconnection of the interests of transnat_onal banking and 
industrial monopolies also finds expression in a number of traditional forms 
of the merging of banking capital with industrial capital, for example, in 
the form of reciprocal control. B8ut even here current deve.opment has 
yielded much that is new. Thus, at the banks a computerized system of dos- 
siers on their main clients--the trannational corporations--has been set 

up. The practice of Bank of America can serve as an example. A dossier, 
which includes the following information: the main types ani scale of activ- 
ity of the corporation throughout the world, its brief history and modern 
organizational structure, the geographical location of sales and profits, 
the overall financial indicators of activity, the system of production ties 
in all regions of activity, credit ties, the distribution of the bank de- 
posits of the corporation and its payment obligations, the marketing policy, 
is kept for each such corporation linked with the bank. Ali this informa- 
tion is given to any of the bank branches, which conduct operations with 

the subdivisions of one transnational corporation or another. 


Thus, the key features of the formation, the growth and the functioning of 
financial capital are experiencing to a greater and greater extent the in- 
fluence of the objective process of the internationalization of production, 
capital and all economic life. Of course, financial capital subordinates 
this process to its own special, selfish goals and dominates here under the 
conditions of growing competition. The specific ways and methods of inter- 
connecting and merging the internationalized industrial and banking monopo- 
lies are correspondingly multiplying and being modernized. Their alliance 
on the international level is no less contradictory than on the national 
level, since each party is guided not only by the common interests of the 
financial oligarchy, but also by its own, specific interests. it is typical, 
for example, that in the search for the most advantageous lending conditions 
the transnational corporations take advantage of the competition between 
banks and thereby make their own contribution to its intensification. 


The formation of the international system of domination, like any other 
phenomenon in which financial capital is or was involved, takes place pain- 
fully, disputedly, through the aggravation of many economic and social an- 
tagonisms. The intrinsic contradictions in financial capital itself are 
developing along with the performance by it of such a most important func- 
tion in che global strategy of contemporary imperialism as the creation and 
constant reproduction of the international system of the exploitation of 
labor and material resources. Under these conditions Lenin's characteriza- 
tion of the international expansion of financial capital, which “in the 
literal, one could say, sense of the term is casting its nets on all the 
countries of the world,"*? sounds unusually topical. In our times these 
nets have already entangled the economy of tens of countries and the entire 
system of international economic relations of capitalism. The foreign 
operations of financial capital are accelerating the transfer from one 
country to another of the cyclical, sectorial, structural crises, infla- 
tionary and exchange upheavals and mass unemployment, the exploitation of 
the workers is intensifying everywhere. Even the economies of the most 
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economically developed capitalist countries have turned out to be the vic- 
tims of its uncontrolled expansion. In the developing countries the dis- 
astrous results of the introduction of foreign, above all American, financial 
capital are being added to the lag in the level of development and to the 
continuation of many serious consequences of lengthy colonian dependence. 


State monopoly capitalism promoted in every way the increase of the might 
of financial capital. Now the national systems of the state regulation of 
the economy, which have been enveloped by depression, have themselves be- 
come entangled in succession in its international nets and are seeking a 
way out in various kinds of “codes of behavior" and other palliative methods 
of international control. But the attempts to elaborate even such compro- 
mise measures are coming up against profound interimperialist contradic- 
tions. The development of the process of the internationalization of fi- 
nancial capital is gaining speed. New, very sharp outbreaks of conflicts 
and contradictions lie ahead. 
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CANADA AFTER THE ELECTIONS 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDBOLOCIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 79 
pp 49-53 


/Article by S. Yu. Danilov/ 


/Text/ As a result of the regular parliamentary elections in Canada the 
Progressive-Conservative Party headed by J. Clark, who became the 16th 

prime minister of the country, came to power after a l6é-year interval. He 
formed the sixth minority government in the postwar history of the country. 
The Liberal Party of P. Trudeau was defeated and passed over to the posi- 
tion of the official opposition. The two leading bourgeois parties of the 
country now have in Parliament (282 seats) 135 and 115 seats (prior to the 
elections it was respectively 89 and 133 seats). The Conservatives received 
slightly fewer votes of the electorate than did the Liberals (36 percent 

and 40 percent), but the majority electoral system enabled the Conservative 
Party to come out ahead. The New Democratic Party and the Social Credit 
Party accounted respectively for 26 and 6 seats in Parliament and 18 percent 
and 5 percent of the votes of the electorate. 


Strictly speaking, the outcome of the elections was not a surprise for any- 
one in Canada. Long before election day political commentators had indi- 
cated that the Liberals would have to struggle for power under very diffi- 
cult and unfavorable conditions. By 1979 the prestige of the government had 
been undermined by a large number of factors, among which economic diffi- 
culties were in first place--the low rate of development of the majority of 
sectors of the economy, high unemployment, a record deficit in the federal 
budget (about $12 billion), chronic inflation and the unprecedented decline 
in the exchange rate of the Canadian dollar over the past 40 years. Serious 
domestic political complications were added to the unresolved economic prob- 
lems. Since 1976 the entire state system of Canada has been experiencing a 
profound crisis, which is characterized by the coming to power in French- 
speaking Quebec of the proseparatist Parti Quebecois and by the overall ag- 
gravation of the clashes between the Federal Government and the provincial 
authorities. 





The 1974-1975 recession and the subsequent quite sluggish recovery of busi- 
ness activity set into motion the most aggressive strata of big business, 
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which demanded compensation from the Liberals for the socio-economic conces- 
Sions to the masses, which the minority government made in 1973-1974. A 
turn to the right was noted beginning in the middle of the 1970's in the 
political atmosphere of Canada. In particular, the defeats handed by the 
bourgeois parties of the right to the Liberals and New Democrats on the pro- 
vincial level (in British Columbia in 1975, in Manitoba in 1977 and in Nova 
Scotia in 1978) became its landmark. Shortly before the federal elections, 
in March 1979, the Conservatives defeated the last provincial government of 
the Liberal Party on Prince Edward Island. The Conservative Party also won 
a convincing victory in the by-local federal elections in October 1978. The 
Conservatives received at that time 49 percent of the votes of the elector- 
ate who appeared at the ballot boxes and 10 of the 15 House of Commons seats 
being contested. At the same time the party won several districts which had 
been considered bastions of the Liberal Party. 


Yielding to the pressure of the forces of the right, the Liberal government 
shifted to a more austere socio-economic policy. Starting in 1975 a ten- 
dency to reduce the allocations for government health service, public works 
and unemployment benefits was noted in the budget programs of the govern- 
ment. At the same time business received tax breaks and concessions. Such 
changes in the policy of the ruling party partially restored its credit in 
the business world, but at the same time could not but weaken its mass sup- 
port among the workers, especially in the large cities, and brought the 
government into conflict with the trade unions, which organized the first 
one-day general political strike in the history of the country--the Day of 
Protest Against the Economic Policy of the Government (October 1976). 


But, even after making substantial concessions to the corporations, the 
Liberals continued to irritate the reactionary capitalist circles, a number 
of whose demands--on the reduction of the minimum wage, the abolition of 
some of the benefits for workers and the legislative restriction of the 
rigit to strike--were not met. The introduction of price and wage controls 
(which were in effect in 1975-1978), which aroused protests of the working 
class, along with this set against the government a large portion of the 
bourgeoisie, which saw in such resolute and far-reaching government inter- 
ference in economic processes an encroachment on the foundations of “free 
enterprise.” The rightist circles organized a propaganda campaign against 
the Liberal leadership, accusing P. Trudeau of dictatorial designs and a 
“socialist” line of action. 


Thus, the discontent with the Liberals grew stronger simultaneously at both 
poles of public opinion. 


The political scandals which developed in 1977-1978 also did appreciable 
harm to the prestige of the Liberals. In 1978 Canadian Solicitor General 

F. Fox and Minister of Labour J. Munro, who were compromised by actions 
umbefitting of their rank, were forced to resign. Denunciatory materials on 
the activity of the federal political police, who were proven guilty of 
numerous violations of the law, including the shadowing of members of 
Parliament and ministers, the opening of mail, the compiling of “black 
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lists” on dissidents, the theft of documents from buildings belonging to 
public organizations and p litical provocations, for a year and a half have 
not disappeared from the pages of the press. In April 1979 it was revealed 
that the police had installed eavesdropping devices in the building of the 
Central Committee of the Canadian Communist Party. The government dissoci- 
ated itself from such actions and appointed a special commission to investi- 
gate them, but the shadow of this scandal could not but lie on the ruling 


party . 


The press repeatedly directed attention to the resignation from the govern- 
ment of prominent political figures. Indeed, after the resignation for 
various reasons of such well-known and influential bourgeois politicians 
as M. Sharp, J. T ner, D. Macdonald and B. Mackasey, an equal replacement 
for them was not i1.und. At the time of the elections politicians with a 
short term of service in Parliament and the ministries, who were little 
known to the voters and--what is no less important--did not have far-reaching 
and firm contacts with the business world, predominated in the government. 
By 1978 practically no English-speaking ministers of national stature re- 
mained in the cabinet, which adversely affected the prestige of the govern- 
ment in all the English-speaking provinces. This phenomenon attested, 
apart from everything else, to the worsening of the relations between the 
leadership of the Liberals and the Anglo-Canadian upper bourgeoisie. 


The attempts of P. Trudeau to correct the situation and to reinforce the 
cabinet with “fresh faces" for the most part were unsuccessful. The major- 
ity of the representatives of the business world, as, for example, the major 
businessmen M. Strong and W. Teron, who are close to the highest level of 
the Liberal Party, for various reasons declined to run for Parliament; the 
attempt to return 8B. Mackasey, who is popular among the trade unions, to the 
federal political arena ended with his defeat in the 1978 by-local elections. 
The same fate befell ex-President of the University of Toronto J. Evans, 

who at one time was intended to succeed P. Trudeau. 


Under the conditions of economic difficulties and a constitutional crisis 
in the camp of the Canadian bourgeoisie a turn in the direction of the 
Progressive-Conservative Party appeared. This turn was hastened by the 
fact that as a result of the outstripping rate of development of the ex- 
tractive industry of the country some shifts took place within the ruling 
class in favor of the trade and industrial circles of western Canada, which 
since the middle of the 1950's have invariably supported the Conservatives. 


The way to get out of the period of economic difficulties, which was worked 
out by the Conservative Party, included austerity in the federal budget by 
means of curtailing the programs of government regulation of the economy, 

the further reduction of taxes on businesemen, the restriction of the right 
of workers to strike, especially in the government sector. These proposals 
fully accorded with the aspiration of the majority of big business to develop 
and consolidate the shift to the right in the sociopolitical life of the 
country for the purpose of depriving the workers of some of their social 
gains. 
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By 1979 the popularity of the Conservatives had also increased appreciably 
among the voters. The election strategy of the party was based above all on 
the vigorous criticism of the government with the minimum number of specific 
indications of what the Conservatives themselves proposed to do. The lead- 
ers of the Conservatives thus had learned a lesson from the 1974 federal 
elections, when the party waged the campaign under one specific and quite 
unpopular slogan of the introduction of wage and price controls and by this 
had itself undermined its chances, depriving itself of the freedom to 
maneuver. 


During this campaign the many specific party slogans, which were addressed 
to the masses of voters, were drawn up so that it would be difficult to 
reply to them. In particular, they called for the reduction of direct fed- 
eral taxes on the entire population and the introduction of tax rebates for 
people buying homes. As the elections showed, these aims promoted a consid- 
erable broadening of the party"s base of support in the large urban centers, 
where the Conservatives since the early 1960's had usually been unsuccessful. 
Moreover, the party took full advantage of the political capital which had 
accumulated while it was in the opposition. The claim that a Conservative 
government would be, at any rate, no worse than the Liberal government and 
that after an interval of many years the time had come to give the Conserva- 
tives anopportunity to return to power, in order not to allow the trans- 
formation of the traditional two-party system into a one-party system, held 
an important place in its election slogans. The adoption of some elements 
of the election strategy which brought J. Carter victory in 1976 was observed 
in the criticism of the government bureaucracy by the Conservatives, in 
their promise “to make the government open” and to turn it “to face the 
people” and in the boosting of J. Clark as a model “average Canadian” (he 
was born in a petty bourgeois family in a small provincial town). 


Some reliance was also put on the age of J. Clark (he is the youngest of 
the current leaders cf the parliamentary parties of the countr;). These 
attributes were of some importance for strengthening the influence of the 
Conservatives among young people, people of mental labor, urban residents, 
that is, in those groups of the electorate, where the positions of the 
party were traditionally weak. 


The victories of the Conservative Party on the provincial level, as a result 
of which at the time of the federal elections the Conservatives had a much 
stronger regional base than any of the other parties, gave considerable im- 
petus to the party. By early 1979 the Conservatives were in power in 7 of 
the 10 provinces of the country, including the most important province of 
Ontario and in the most rapidly developing Alberta. The participation in 
the federal election campaign of such popular Conservative premiers as W. 
Davis (Ontario), P. Lougheed (Alberta) and R. Hatfield (New Brunswick) made 
its contribution to the victory of the party and at the same time served as 
evidence of the disappearance of the old custom of the noninterference of 
provincial authorities in the federal elections. 
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In contrast to 1974, prior to the current elections the Conservative Party 
completely experienced “the appeasing effect of the prospect of coming to 
power." The internal struggle, which is so typical of it and which usually 
did much harm to the reputation of conservatism, abated in the party. In 
particular, the number of opponents and rivals of J. Clark decreased. 


Although on the whole the scales in the past six months quite definite- 

ly tipped in the direction of the Conservatives, nevertheless up to the 
end of the election campaign it was felt that a considerable share of the 
Canadian bourgeoisie and electorate had doubts concerning the advisability 
of a return of the Conservative Party to the helm of state. Such factors 
as the inability of the Conservatives to establish themselves in Quebec and 
the lack in the highest levels of the party of people who had the proper 
experience of state management were usually indicated as grounds for this. 
The Liberal Party strived to take advantage of precisely these factors. Its 
main slogan was the assumption that the Liberals were the only federal 
party capable of maintaining Canada as a unified state, for only it had the 
support of not one, but both main language groups inhabiting the country. 
The coming to power of the Conservatives, who are headed by an Anglo- 
Caradian, would speed up the secession of Quebec, after which the breakdown 
cf English-speaking Canada into individual states would mostly likely fol- 
low, the Liberals claimed. They also placed great hopes on the personality 
of P. Trudeau, who previously had shown himself to be an outstanding organ- 
izer and polemicist. Finally, an attempt was made to place at the center 
of public attention the fuel and energy problem in connection with the re- 
cent decision of Exxon to curtail petroleum imports to Canada and the de- 
cision in reply of the Liberal government to change over to export purchases 
of petroleum through the state petroleum corporation Petro-Canada (the Con- 
servatives at one time objected to its creation, but since 1976 have been 
proposing to sell its stock to private individuals). 


To a certain extent these aims justified themselves--under the conditions of 
the difficult economic situation the Liberal Party was able to avoid the 
crushing defeat which the Conservatives and some political commentators had 
foretold. However, in most of the English-speaking provinces utter defeat 
befell it. The heavy losses in the most densely populated and economically 
developed province of Ontario, which in the postwar period supported the 
Liberals in most instances, were especially painful for the party. Here 
eight ministers of the Federal Government suffered defeat. As for the 
western provinces, the representation of the Liberals from this vsst re- 
gion has been reduced not almost to nothing. 


The Conservatives won a total victory in all English-speaking Canada. Their 
great successes in the cities of Toronto, Vancouver and Ottawa became evi-~ 
dence of the sharp switch of the voters to the Conservatives. French- 
speaking Quebec, the traditional stronghold of the Liberal, became--how 
many times now--the stumbling block for the Conservatives. Here the candi- 
dates of the Conservative Party won in only 2 of the 75 districts. 
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Thus, a new increase of the polarization along national lines in the politi- 
cal life of the country became one of the results of the election. Once 
-again, as in 1911, 1917 and 1957, the Conservative Party represents mainly 
English-speaking Canada, while the Liberal Party represents primarily 


Quebec. 


The small parliameatary parties--the New Democratic Party and the Social 
Credit Party--did not achieve substantial gains at the ballot boxes. The 
New Democrats received only 9 seats more than the 17 which they had before 
the elections. Having partially restored its old base of support in the 
western provinces, the party did not achieve the anticipated success in 
Ontario. As before, the New Democratic Party did not receive a single seat 
in Quebec. The right-wing Social Credit Party lost five seats as compared 
with 1974. 


At the same time the influence of these two parcies on the political life 
of the country increased appreciably, since they jointly control the bal- 
ance of forces in Parliament and their support afforded the Conservatives 
an opportunity to form a minority government. Since the New Democrats rely 
primarily on the _rganized working class, while the Social Creditors rely 
on the strictly French-speaking districts of rural Quebec, a serious element 
of conflict is present in their bloc with the Conservatives. Many commenta- 
tors therefore are predicting that the present distribution of forces in 
Parliament cannot be long-lived and that the Conservatives in the next year 
or two will be forced to hold special elections. 


Thus, as a result of the elections on 22 May the balance of political forces 
in the federal arena of Canada underwent profound changes. The Conserva- 
tives, who have taken seats in the government, have to try to work on solv- 
ing the complicated social and political problems which for many years were 
for this party the point of departure for criticism addressed toward their 
political rivals. The settlement of these problems, among which are the 
recovery ot the Canadian econowy and the maintenance of Canada as a unified 
state, will surely be a much more difficult matter than the Conservatives 
presumed when they were in the opposition. 
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NEW MAYOR OF CHICAGO 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOCIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 79 
pp 53-55 


/Article by V. M. Gevorgyan/ 


/Text/ The translation of the book "Boss: Richard J. Daley of Chicago” 
was recently published in our journal.! The author, well-known American 
journalist Mike Royko, capably reveals the intraparty machine of the city 
of Chicago, the political morals, corruption and lawlessness which reign 
in it. 


The hero of the book, Richard Daley, who for more than 20 years held the 
post of mayor of Chicago, himself died in December 1976 and left behind a 
well-organized bureaucratic party machine. One Bilandic, 56, one of 
Daley's favorites, was his successor. True, after Daley's death clashes 
began in the Caicago machine and as a result there was an “overheating” of 
certain parts of it. However, as Alderman Vito Marzullo, a functionary 
well known in Chicago, stated high-soundingly, “the machine might be poorly 
greased, but it will never break down. Mayor Bilandic will soon deal with 
the faultfinders.” 


But they made short work of... Bilandic! The American press told as a 
sensation about how all this happened. 


TIME magazine of 12 March 1979 writes: Jane Byrne, 44, a protege of Daley 
himself, worked for 10 years on the commission of consumer sales of the 
Chicago Democratic Party machine. In 1977 Byrne accused the new mayor of 
a number of shady tricks. Bilandic fired the obstinate staff member for 
this. The angered Jane Byrne to the friendly taunts of the city council 
veterans threatened that she would unseat Bilandic from the mayoralty and 
would promote her own candidacy for this post. The veterans did not laugh 
long. Byrne carried out her threat. 





1. See Mike Royko, "Boss: Richard J. Daley of Chicago," SSHA: EKONOMIKA, 
POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, Nos 10-12, 1977, Nos 1-4, 1978. 
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How was she able to do this? For it is well known that Chicago Mayor Daley 
several years ago was one of the powerful people of the United States. He 
could even significantly influence the presidential elections. And Bilandic 
through inheritance had time to bask in the rays of his fame. A year before 
he had received President Jimmy Carter himself at his own home. It would 
seem that nothing threatened the career of the proud “master” of Chicago. 


Figuratively speaking, his fall began with the snowfalls. Snowdrifts, 

which almost completely paralyzed passenger car traffic, appeared in Chicago. 
As for public transportation, it could not have run worse. For a month the 
pulse of city labor and business life fell sharply. But when evening came 
and angry Chicagoans settled down at the television, there appeared on the 
screen the familiar smiling face of Mayor Bilandic who, as if nothing had 
happened, confidently promised the public that everything was all right 

and he was keeping an eye on the situation. 


As the indignation of the city residents grew, it became known that Bilandic 
had paid $90,000 from the city treasury to his bosom friend for drawing up 
“a snow removal plan.” In fact this plan was a 23-page memorandum which 

was reminiscent, according to the testimony of TIME, of a school composition. 
Soon it was revealed that this was not the only “profitable deal for the 
city": other friends and colleagues of the mayor also received similar 
“orders.” 


When the thunder of indignation broke out, Bilandic went over to the counter- 
attack. He declared his critics “subversive elements” who were trying to 
destabilize the situation and overthrow the authorities in Chicago, in much 
the same way as this “happened in Iran and Cambodia.” 


While the mayor raged, Jane Byrne, that “ferocious kitten," as THE CHICAGO 
SUN-TIMES calls her, launched an active campaign against Bilandic, accusing 
him of corruption, deception and greed. She used the rostra of philanthropic 
gatherings, trade unions and all kinds of communities and church pulpits. 

At the same time she recalled the names of John Kennedy and Richard Daley, 
who, so she claimed, would have been completely on her side. Although the 
Chicago press, radio and television in pursuit of a sensation whipped up 

the scandal and thereby objectively supported her accusations, they believed 
themselves that the newly appeared rival of the boss had an infinitesimally 
small chance for success, since, so they claimed, Byrne had challenged not 
only Bilandic, but also the entire Chicago establishment! When Byrne won, 
the Chicago press began to proclaim in unison: here it is, truly American 
democracy.... "The machine is broken! There will be no machine!" long- 
haired youths, the supporters of Jane Byrne, chanted, and television will- 
ingly showed this on the screen. 


Well, “blessed is he who believes." Jane Byrne herself, soon after the 
election, in a talk with Cook County Democratic Party Chairmn George Dunne, 
a report on which TIME published, stated frankly that it had never crossed 
her mind to encroach on the party machine. 
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Everything remains as before, her companion stated. The entire Chicago 
establishment supported Dunne's opinion, for it had acquired in the person 
of Jane Byrne a smarter and more dynamic performer of its will. As to the 
stir aroused over the claim that “the machine is broken,” it can now 
already be safely said that there was “much ado about nothing” on this 
score. 
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EXHIBITION OF INFORMATION MATERIAL IN LENINGRAD 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 79 p 55 
/Article by A. S. Aleksandrov (Leningrad) / 


/Text/ The three-day exhibition of publications of the Philadelphia Insti- 
tute of Scientific Information, which was organized by the Library of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences in Leningrad in May of this year, as well as the 
Soviet-American seminar on the materials of these publications, which was 
held at the same time, attracted the attention of the international scien- 
tific community. 


S. Erwin, director of the European branch of the Institute of Scientific 
Information, and R. Dabanovich, a consultant of the European branch, took 
part in the seminar work on the American side. Professor D. V. Ter- 
Avanesyan, director of the Library of the USSR Academy of Sciences, headed 
the group of Soviet specialists who took part in the seminar. 


The U.S. Institute of Scientific Information, which was organized in 1960, 
publishes original information indices, which make possible a multiaspectual 
search for the necessary information for various directions of science and 
technology. Its most well-known publications are "An Index of Quoted 
Scientific Literature,” “Tables of Contents of Journals," “An Information 
Retrieval System for the Chemistry of Organic Compounds” and others. 


The institute presented in Leningrad a comprehensive display of its main 
publications, which cover the entire complex of exact and natural sciences 
and the humanities. During the exhibition and seminar the American guests 
met with scholars, specialists in the field of scientific and technical in- 
formation, library workers and staff members of scientific research insti- 
tutes. 


The Leningrad meeting, D. V. Ter-Avanesyan said, was useful and constructive. 
The scholars and specialists of Leningrad, who are involved in providing 

science, culture and production with information, showed considerable inter- 
est in the materials and displays of the exhibition and in the reports given 
by the representatives of the institute. This seminar exhibition will serve 
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the further strengthening of the ties which were established at the last 
exhibition in Moscow in April of last year. I believe that the joint ef- 
forts and fruitful work of U.S. and USSR scholars in various fields of 
science with the use of the information system, which is interesting in 
many respects, will afford new opportunities for scholars. 
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THE *TOFYO ROUND’ AND THE UNITED STATES 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 79 
pp 56-65 


/Article by A. A. Smi rnova/ 


/Text/ The initialing of the “comprehensive agreement" on ques‘ ; of 
international capitalist trade, which was reached as a result of the regular, 
seventh round of negotiations of the member countries of GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), to which 99 states are a party, was held 

in Geneva on 12 April 1979. ! 


The very fact that the Tokyo Round was held, its course and outcome re- 
flected two well-known, constantly active opposing trends in the economic 
and political interrelations of the capitalist countries--the unifying or 
“centripetal” trend and the dissociative or “centrifugal” trend: “one 
which makes the alliance of all imperialists inevitable, another which 
sets some imperialists against others..., which gives rise tg the struggle 
of national (more correctly, state-exclusive) imperialisms."“ The diverse 
factors, which govern and constantly feed both trends, are also well known. 
In trade and economic relations they are manifested in the confrontation 
and interweaving of protectionism, the pressure of which increases every 
time the interimperialist contradictions are aggravated, and of liberalisn, 
as one of the means of resolving then. 


The complicated, dialectical nature of the interaction of the two trends in 
this sphere of the capitalist economy is also governed by the fact that 
"the question of protectionism and freedom of trade," as V. I. Lenin em- 
phasized, is a question which arises not only “between businessmen of dif- 
ferent countries,” but also “at times between different factions of business- 
men of a given country."3 In the United States a constant battle is being 
waged between the block of the largest monopolies, especially the interna- 
tional monopolies (whose interests are closely connected with the “global- 
ization” of business), which have a vital interest in the partial liberal- 
ization of trade for the purposes of stepping up their expansion, and the 
quite powerful protectionist lobby, to which belong: companies which are 
oriented mainly toward the domestic market and fear an increase of foreign 
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competition in connection with the lowering of the barriers against imports; 
the trade union leaders of the AFL-CIO; several politicians of conservative 
persuasion and so on. 


No matter how strong the relapses of protectionism are, no matter how in- 
sistently the demands of economic isolationism and the conducting of a 
“hard-line” policy with respect to foreign trade partners sound, they are 
not able to suppress the process of liberalization, the internationaliza- 
tion of production and capital, the further involvement of the United States, 
just as the other capitalist countries, in the international division of 
labor and world trade and economic exchange. These factors are having a 
more and more diverse influence on the U.S. economy, the formation of the 
general economic situation in the country and its development. Addressing 
the members of the National Governors Association in early 1978, Secretary 
of State C. Vance cited the following data: “One out of eight work places in 
the U.S. processing industry depends on exports; on . 2 of every three 
acres of American land produces produce for export.... American exports of 
goods and services contribute $200 billion to the Gur." 


International monopolies are the most important factor of the international- 
ization of economic life in the capitalist world. The scale of operations 
of these monopolies, above all the American monopolies, determines the ever 
greater degree of their influence on international trade and the aspiration 
for the liberalization of foreign trade conditions. According to some esti- 
mates, by the early 1970's they already directly carried out or controlled 
approximately two-thirds of the volume of world capitalist crade. 


At the same time in the postwar period the aggravation of the contradictions 
of the capitalist powers, which is connected with the increase of the in- 
equality of their economic and political development, the serious changes 
in the balance of forces, the formation and development of "polycentrisn” 
in the West (the United States-Western Europe, above all the EEC-Japan), 
has appeared as one of the mighty stimuli of the trend toward protectionism 
and the development of the trade war between them. Such factors as the in- 
crease of the economic instability of capitalism, the aggravation of the 
problem of markets, the breakdown of the old, colonialist structure of the 
relations of imperalism with the developing countries and the crisis of the 
trade balances and balances of payments of the United States and a number 
of other states act in the same direction. The world recession of the 
mid-1970's in combination with the energy, raw material, foreign exchange 
and financial crises have made the competition and struggle on the capital- 
ist market more and mre intense. The capitalist states have begun to in- 
troduce measures on the restriction of imports, while at the same time try- 
ing to expand their exports. 


All this incites the imperialist countries again and again to attempts to 
repartition the world capitalist market in conformity with the forming bal- 
ance of powers and the situation in the world. Measures on the coordina- 
tion of the changes of the national customs and tariff systems and other 
trade and political means for their partial liberalization, which are 
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achieved as a result of a bitter struggle and tone down the interimperialist 
contradictions only for a time, are becoming one of the most important tools 
of such a repartition under present conditions. The negotiations along the 
lines of GATT are devoted to the working out of such measures. Every time 

they develop into just another “test of strength” between the most prominent 
powers of the West, between the centers of the imperialist rivalry, and con- 
clude with only partial, unstable compromises. Such, for example, were the 
Dillon Round (1960-1962) and especially the Kennedy Round (1964-1967). The 
problems of lowering the “nontariff barriers,” which has become one of the 

most effective obstacles for the development of foreign trade, questions of 
trade in agricultural products, which caused sharp disagreement among its 

participants, and several others were not solved and were not even examined 
at these negotiations. They were included in the agenda of the Tokyo Round. 


The United States, having initiated these new negotiations within the frame- 
work of GATT, strove to achieve above all an easing of the agricultural pro- 
tectionism of the EEC, which hinders American agricultural exports, and the 
reduction of the uniform foreign tariffs of the community on imports of in- 
dustrial goods, which are regarded by Washington as a means of discrimina- 
tion on the part of the EEC, which was stepped up in connection with the ex- 
pansion of the Common Market in the 1970, and so on. Here the U.S. Admin- 
istration acted on the basis of the power obtained under the 1974 Trade Act, 
which granted it the right to implement not only antiprotectionist measures 
in the country, but also protectionist measures. In turn, the EEC expected 
to ease American protectionism, to use the negotiations with the United 
States to coordinate measures on checking Japanese trade expansion and so 
on. Japan strove not to allow the adoption of such measures, as well as to 
breach the protectionist barriers of toth the EEC and the United States. 
What are the results of the round, which continued in all for about six years? 





The adopted document--and structurally it consists of 12 “codes” on various 
problems--has been turned over for examination by the governments of the 
participating countries, and then is subject to ratification by the legisla- 
tive bodies. Only after this can the official concluding ceremonial of the 
Tokyo Round be held. Taking into account that many specific, practical 
questions remained unresolved under the conditions of the continuing con- 
flicts between the negotiation participants, it can be assumed that this 
concluding stage will be very lengthy. Moreover, it should be taken into 
account that the mentioned document has not yet been published in the press 
in the West, it has been set forth and commented upon only in part. There- 
fore, at present it is possible to examine only some preliminary results of 
the negotiations. 


The Reduction of Tariffs 


One of the main issues at the Tokyo Round negotiations was the elaboration 
of a general principle for reducing the custom tariffs for imports of in- 
dustrial goods. At the first five rounds the amounts of their reduction 
were established for each type of item separately. In the Kennedy Round 
a uniform “formula” of reduction for all goods was used--by 50 percent (in 
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reality it was possible to come to an agreement on a reduction of only 
33-35 percent and then for far from all goods). During the discussion of 
this question at the Tokyo Round two cecisive debatable quest‘ons arose. 
First, should the reduction of the tariffs for all goods be across the 
board,” that is, of am equal percentage, which does not depend on their 
amount, or “harmonizing,” in case of which the reduction of the tariff 
rates is all the more significant, the higher their level is? Second, what 
should the reduction of tariffs be--substantial or moderate? 


The United States supported an across the board and moreover a relatively 
large reduction of tariffs. (The initial American proposal, which conformed 
as much as possible to the 1974 law, consisted in an across the board 60- 
percent reduction of all tariffs and the complete removal of those, the 
amount of which did not exceed 5 percent.) This is explained by the follow- 
ing. Although on the average the levels of duties in the United States and 
the EEC are approximately equal, in the United States high and very high 
(in excess of 15 percent) duties are imposed on a significantly greater 
share of imports. At the same time a much more uniform levying of tariffs 
of an average amount, which are uniforms for all the “nine,” for imports 
from outside the community has formed in the EEC. So that with an across 
the board reduction of tariffs their average level in the United States 
would still remain comparatively higher than in the EEC, while the customs 
protection of the markets of the community would be considerably veakened. 
Therefore the EEC countries proposed a “harmonizing” reduction: it would 
make it possible to reduce the highest tariffs (that is, above all American 
tariffs) substantially more than others and to affect only negligibly the 
most important range of tariffs for the community (5-15 percent), on which 
its customs protection is mainly based. 


Table | 


Structure of the Imposition of Duties on Imports of Industrial Goods 
(on 1 January 1973), percent 


Proportion of Imports 
United States EEC Japan Canada 





Amount of Tariff 








0 22.0 55.0 47.0 53.0 
0.1-5 %.0 10.0 6.0 2.0 
5. 1-10 23.0 20.0 18.0 17.0 
10. 1-15 6.0 10.0 23.0 11.0 
15. 1-20 4.0 4.6 4.0 13.0 
20. 1-25 1.5 0.4 1.0 2.0 
25.1 and over 5.5 -- 1.0 2.0 





"Later data not available. 


J. Well, “American Trade Policy. A New Round,” New York, 1975, p 22. 








As is evident from Table |, duties in the amount of up to i0 percent are 
imposed on the majority of imports of the EEC countries (85 percent); at 
the same time duties exceeding 15 percent are levied on goocs which make up 
only 5 percent of the total imports. For these countries the complete abo- 
lition of duties not exceeding 5 percent would mean the eliminatio. of 
customs protection for the overwhelming majority of goods (75 percent). 
This, in the opinion of the leaders of the “nine,” would seriously weaken 
in general the customs union, which is probably the greatest achievement 

of the EEC. 


The discussion of the question of the very principles of reducing the tariffs 
on industrial goods along with the coordination of the list of exceptions 
for some goods, which will be discussed below, dragged on for nearly two 
years. Only in July 1977, when the capitalist coy =*ries had recovered a 

bit from the recession, did the United States an’ .' e EEC approach agreement 
in this area. And the bargaining was so determi «* that for the sake of 
this compromise the United States had to agree . ae separation of the 
negotiations om agricultural goods from a set of © wr problems (prior to 
this the American side pursued the line of their ,oint discussion, which 
gave it an effective level of pressure on its rivals: as the largest pro- 
ducer and exporter of agricultural products the United States would have 
derived considerably greater profits from the liberalization of trade in 
them than the other negotiation participants). 


In the end, in September 1977 the Swiss formula for reducing tariffs, which 
was the basis for the new tariff agreement along the lines of GATT, was 
adopted. It calls for both the reduction of tariffs and their equalization 
(“harmonization”). The decrease should be in stages and be carried out over 
8-10 years starting on 1 January 1980 in the amount of 33-38 percent (on the 
average) according to a “graduated™ scale, that is, the highest duties will 
be affected the most (Table 2 gives an idea of this reduction). Consequent- 
ly, the United States should make on the whole a more significant reduction 
of duties than the EEC and Japan. According to preliminary estimates, the 
nominal level of the levying of customs will decrease by the end of 1987 in 
the United States by 30 percent, the EEC (uniform foreign tariffs)--by 25 
percent and Japan--by 20 percent. 


At the same time the United States, to a certain extent having met half way 
the demands of the EEC and Japan in the question of the general formula for 
reducing tariffs, achieved the satisfaction of its claims in the area of 

the so-called list of exceptions. During the negotiations Washington, 

while supporting the liberalization of trade in industrial goods and at the 
same time citing strategic or other considerations (in particular, the tasks 
of guaranteeing U.S. “national security"), proposed to remove some types 

of industrial products from the framework of the Tokyo Round; among then 
are the groups of goods, the increase in the imports of which to the United 
States considerably exceeds the increase of their exports--steel and several 
other metals, articles of metalworking, color televisions, shoes, textiles, 
several types of clothing and so on. 
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Table 2 


Reduction of Tariffs According to the Main Formulas (in percent) 














Final Level 
Initial Level U.S. Formula EEC Formula Swiss Formula 
( 16x ) 

16 + x 
5 2.5 1.68 3.81 
10 4.0 6.95 6.15 
15 6.0 8.91 7.74 
25 10.0 11.24 9.76 
40 16.0 12.69 11.43 
50 20.0 12.91 12.12 





x is the initial level. 


S. Golt, “The GATT Negotiations 1973-79: The Closing Stage and a Policy 
Statement by the British-North American Committee,” British-North American 
Committee, National Planning Association, Washington, D.C., 1978, p 19. 


This question is of great importance for the United States. First, be-ause 
its deficit in foreign trade in these categories of goods is rapidly in- 
creasing, aggravating the already strained trade balance and balance of 
payments. The credit balance in U.S. trade in steel in 1970-1977 increased 
nearly fivefold (to $3.6 billion) and in clothing more than threefold (to 
$3.5 billion).> For textile goods, for example, a 60-percent reduction of 
all tariffs and the abolition of 5-percent tariffs would cause, according 

to the calculations of American experts, an increase of the /deficit/ /in 
boldface/ of the U.S. trade balance by $1.4 billion, their exclusion from 
the process of reducing tariffs would mean an increase of the /surplus/ 

jin boldface/ of the balance by $211 million. The consequences for the 
EEC and Canada would be similar. For Japan, on the contrary, the exclusion 
of textile products would entail a loss of the opportunity to significantly 
expand their export.© Second, the increasing imports of less expensive, and 
at times higher quality foreign goods of these groups represent serious com 
petition for similar American-made products. Thus, in January 1976 the 
American companies which smelt special grades of steel turned to the Presi- 
dent with the demand to restrict the imports of such products. Under their 
pressure in 1977 quotas on imports of special grades of steel to the United 
States were imposed, while in 1978 a system for restricting the imports of 
fail/ fin boldface/ makes of steel was established. These measures affected 
to a greater extent the interests of the businessmen of Japan (40 percent of 
all U.S. steel imports) and the EEC countries (20-30 percent), especially 
France, the FRG and England. Soon the complaints of a number of American 
companies, which produce color televisions and accused five Japanese firms 
supplying similar products to the American market of dumping, were satis- 
fied, and a dumping duty was imposed on Japanese televisions. 
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As a result of the mentioned exceptions, as well as for a number of other 
reasons the reduction of tariffs will apply to far from all the interna- 
tienal trade in the capitalist world and, according to the calculations of 
specialists, to only approximately 12 percent of the imports, or a sum of 
about $110 billion. And the most significant reduction will take place in 
the trade between developed capitalist countries, and not in their trade 
with developing states. The reduction of the duties on finished goods and 
semimanufactures will be greater than for raw material goods. The reduction 
of duties will cover far from all American imports and, according to a pre- 
liminary estimate, only about 35 percent of their total amount, or about 
$42 billion based on 1976. 


Nontariff Barriers 


The nontar:.'! restrictions on imports of the capitalist countries, which 
were made tmre rigid and were extended in the 1960's and 1970's, are a large 
group of diverse measures (about 900 types), which are causing serious dis- 
agreements sg competitors. Here there are quantitative restrictions 
(quotas, the issuing of licenses and so on), technical, administrative ob- 
Stacies, which are established on the pretext of the standardization of 
items or “the protection of consumer interests," customs regulation (the 
selection of specific methods of the customs estimate of the value of goods, 
the drawing up of importation documents), the system of subsidies which are 
granted by the government of ome country or another, usually in the form of 
expert bonuses or outright loans to encourage monopolies to increase ex- 
ports, compensatory duties which are imposed by the importing country, in 
order to equalize the impact of these subsidies, and the priority of one's 
own monopolies in government purchases of goods. 


One of the constant sources of friction between the United States, the EEC 
and Japan are /subsidies and compensatory duties/ /in boldface/. 


In the trade negotiations the United States initially supported the complete 
abolition of the practice of subsidizing exports, which would have dealt an 
especially strong blow to the interests of the EEC and Japan, which consid- 
erably subsidize their exports, especially agricultural exports, thereby 
artificially increasing their competitiveness. Thus they are striving 
not only to supplant the United States on the markets of third countries, 
but also to increase their access to its domestic market. 


To elimisate the impact of a subsidy the importing country, according to 
the GATT regulations, has the right to impose a compensatory duty. In the 
United States the application of the legisletion on such duties was always 
made difficult by the lack of a precise understanding of the subsidy, as 
well as by the sharp difference of this legislation with the GATT regula- 
tions. The latter raise the possibility of using compensatory duties sub- 
ject to the presence of a “harm” which foreign subsidized exports do to 
domestic producers; the 1974 American law does not require proof of “harm,” 
and therefore the Department of the Treasury, if it considers it necessary, 
can automatically impose a compensatory duty in response to subsidized ex- 


ports. 
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During the negotiations the United States proposed, first, to examine the 
questions of subsidies and compensatory duties simultaneously and, second, 
to solve these questions with respect to both industrial and agricultural 
goods. The United States took the most hardline position on the question 
of agricultural subsidies, ’ attempting to achieve their restriction in 
international trade. If Washington succeeded in this, American agricultural 
goods would have been /significantly/ /in boldface/ cheaper than West Euro- 
pean agricultural goods and it would be simpler for them to win the markets 
of the EEC countries. Therefore the community at first did not want to 
hold negotiations at all on this question. 


Moreover, the United States would have liked to subjugate to GATT “disci- 
pline” /domestic/ /in boldface/ subsidies and allocations for regional de- 
velopment, which are granted to backward economic regions and some sectors 
of production in various countries, thus also artificially increasing the 
competitiveness of its products. In the United States such a practice 
exists, but here it is of a smaller scale. There are also other types of 
subsidies, which the United States opposed; among them are the establish- 
ment of lower bank interest on credits for exporters, the allowing of dis- 
counts on the cost of shipping export goods, the reduction of the tax rates 
for exporters and so on. 


In turn, the EEC countries were dissatisfied with the subsidies which the 
U.S. Government grants to its industry, particularly power engineering (for 
example, allocations for research and development programs). They opposed 
the American practice cf automatically imposing compensatory duties in re- 
sponse to subsidizing and admitted the need to restrict their use to in- 
stances when American producers of one commodity or another are harmed by 
subsidized exports to the United States. 


The question was, which subsidies are to be considered liable to compensa- 
tion in the form of special duties, and which are not? Thus, in recent 
years there has been a debate in the United States on whether the tax credit 
on the value added in the case of the export of rolled steel products from 
Common Market countries to the United States, which is used extensively in 
the European capitalist countries, is an export subsidy. 


After the lengthy squabbles, in late 1978 the question of subsidies and 
compensatory duties became so acute that the conclusion of the negotiations 
by the intended date (15 December 1978) became impossible. Only in late 
March 1979, under the threat of a collapse of the negotiations, did the 
parties agree to some concessions, which enabled them to reach an agreement. 
Thus, the United States had to agree that compensatory duties could be im- 
posed only in the event of “material” harm or a threat of such harm for the 
industry of the importing country due to any export subsidies in the export- 
ing country. In this connection the United States gave assurances that it 
would revise and liberalize that part of the 1974 Trade Act, which concerns 
the right of the American Government to automatically impose compensatory 
duties in response to the subsidizing of exports. If this promise is kept, 
the United States will be able to impose such duties only on the condition 
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that the subsidized export does “material harm" to one sector or another 
of its industry. This will no doubt limit the practice of applying com 
pensatory duties in the United States, but will not be able to influence 
substantially the checking of subsidized agricultural exports of the 
West European countries to the United States. 


U.S. competitors also had to agree to concessions. Thus, according to the 
provisions of the adopted code on these questions, the GATT member countries 
bind themselves not to subsidize the exports of the products of all the sec- 
tors of the extractive and processing industries, as well as to restrict 

the subsidizing of the export of agricultural goods, the products of 
forestry and fishing. The use of domestic subsidies (regional, sectorial 
and so forth) is also restricted, if they might influence the competitive- 
ness of exports. The imposition of compensatory duties on subsidized in- 
ported goods is allowed only in instances when the country is able to give 
proof of harm for national industry from the import of subsidized goods. 

In this connection the code establishes a criterion for determining harm. 


A rule is also established, that the amount of the compensatory duties 
should not exceed “the subsidies of the foreign government.” Moreover, it 
is recommended to refrain from imposing such duties, if the contractor 
country voluntarily agrees to halt the subsidizing of exports. The effect 
of the duties is limited to the time necessary to eliminate the harm to 
domestic industry, which was done by the subsidized imports. 





The question of /government purchases/ /in bold face/ of goods for govern- 
mental needs in one’s own country was another serious nontariff barrier for 
trade and an important problem of the negotiations. The proportion of such 
purchases in the total trade volume of most capitalist countries is con- 
stantly increasing and, as a rule, at present the government orders are 
placed with its own suppliers. This places foreign companies as if in the 
position of companies being discriminated against and sharply decreases 
their competitive ability. 


This practice has perhaps been organized most extensively in the United 
States. Here in conformity with the 1933 Buy American Act, when placing 
government orders preference is given to domestic producers, except for 
those instances when the prices quoted by them are more than 6 percent high- 
er than the prices of foreign suppliers or more than 12 percent higher than 
these prices, if the domestic enterprises are located in regions with high 
unemployment. The conditions for purchases of the Department of Defense 
are even more discriminatory--the difference in the price may reach up to 

50 percent .8 This law applies to the purchases of goods not only by federal, 
but also by state authorities and local government agencies, and even to 

the purchases of goods by companies which fill government orders. Moreover, 
some states and cities have their own laws and practice in this area, which 
are more discriminatory than federal laws and practice. It is not surpris- 
ing that the Buy American Act has been sharply criticized by U.S. partners 
and caused sharp debate at the negotiations. Many countries have categor- 
ized it as one of the inadmissible versions of protectionism. 
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At the same time such measures are also practiced in other capitalists 
countries, and the United States in turn has accused them of using protec- 
tionist restrictions with respect to American exports. 


During the negotiations the United States proposed to reform the system of 
government purchases in the developed capitalist countries so that it would 
provide for greater access of foreign companies to participation in deliv- 
eries for the government. Of course, the U.S. Government proposed that the 
negotiation participants implement coordinated measures which would enable 
their monopolies tc participate on the conditions of “free competition” in 
government deliveries for a total amount for all the countries of $50 bil- 
lion annually. This position is explained by the fact that even with the 
repeal of the Buy American Act the U.S. monopolies, especially in the high 
technology sectors, would receive from federal, state and local authorities 
expensive orders, by means of which they count on offsetting the gains of 
foreign suppliers from more extensive access to government contracts in the 
United States. 


However, the EEC in turn demands the exclusion from the system of priorities 
for national companies in the case of _government_purchases of a large share 
of the goods which are of /special/ /in boldface/ interest for U.S. monopo- 
lies--such goods as railroad, telecommunications and heavy electronics 
equipment, that is, goods of the sectors in which the positions of the 
Unite’ States as an exporter are stronger than the West European positions. 
At the same time the EEC, while demanding the repeal of the Buy American 
Act, did not want to agree to a more extensive reform of the system of 
government purchases, which was proposed by the United States, since it 
would create for American monopolies more extensive opportunities in the 
case of government puchases on the West European market. There also showed 
here the fact that the EEC itself, owing to the competitive battle between 
the member countries, after all those years has not achieved success in 
elaborating a uniform system of such purchases, which would be acceptable 
to all, in the zone of the community, and at the negotiations in Geneva was 
not able to oppose to the United States a uniform counterprogram in this 
area. 


According to the agreement ultimately worked out, discrimination against 
foreign suppliers in the conclusion of government contracts with a value of 
$195,000 and more should be eliminated. The countries which are a party to 
the agreement also bind themselves to grant for potential foreign suppliers 
and their goods “conditions which are no less favorable than for domestic 
goods and suppliers." Moreover, the new regulations require that the con- 
tractor countries report to each other on proposed, concluded and canceled 
government contracts. It is quite clear that even in the event of the ob- 
servance of this entire new procedure--but given the sharp competition be- 
tween the imperialist powers and their monopolies to do so completely is 
practically impossible--the adopted code strengthens the positions of the 
largest capitalist countries, particularly the United States, affording 
their leading, more competitive monopolies preferential, more extensive op- 
portunities to obtain government orders abroad. According to preliminary 
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estimates, the new code may open for American firms an additional market 
for the sale of goods in the total amount of $20 billion annually. 


At the negotiations the U.S. representatives again promised to repeal the 
Buy American Act; the question, however, is whether this promise will be 
kept, or whether it will merely remain on paper. The solution of this ques- 
tion depends om Congress, where the largest monopolistic groups, which are 
interested in maintaining and expanding the deliveries of their products 

for the government, since for these deliveries the prices are usually the 
highest, are represented. If the Congress ratifies this agreement, the 

West European and Japanese monopolies will receive greater access to Ameri- 
can government contracts and will be able to increase their exports to the 
United States by approximately $1.5 billion annually. Hence the intensifi- 
cation of the competition between them and American corporations is inevi- 
table. 


The question of coordinating the lists of special agencies, which are in 
charge of questions of filling government orders in each country, also re- 
mains open. But such coordination is also far from a simple matter, if 
only because an endless struggle of the monopolies for influence, for cer- 
tain advantages or others and for the most favorable conditions of opera- 
tion is taking place in the heart of these government bodies and around then. 


The large number of systems of /"customs valuation"/ /in boldface/ of a good, 
that is, methods of estimating its value at the customhouse, on which the 
level of duties on imported goods directly depends, is a significant obsta- 
cle in trade between the GATT member countries. 


At present in the United States, for example, nine different systems are in 
effect, including the ASP (American Selling Price). It is an evaluation of 
the imported good not on the basis of its actual value when imported, but on 
the basis of the price of a similar product on the American domestic market, 
where the level of prices is higher than the level of world prices. As a 
result the countries exporting a number of types of goods to the United 
States bear a great loss by paying higher duties. Back during the Kennedy 
Round the United States declared that it would abolish the ASP, but it ex- 
ists to this day. 


In the EEC countries and other West European nations a unified system of 
valuation is in effect, and at the negotiations they again demanded of the 
United States the abolition of the ASP as a discriminatory category which 
affects the interest of other countries. The United States supported the 
simplification and standardization of the customs valuation of goods by all 
capitalist countries and as a concession in return agreed to abolish the ASP. 


The new code on these questions stipulated that the valuation of the inm- 
ported good at the customhouse will be made on the basis of the “actual 
selling price” (in the given transaction), that is, the price actually paid 
for the good. 
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However, the agreed on procedure of the customs valuation of goods retains 
for transnational corporations, that is, above all for American monopolies, 
the opportunity to use lower transfer prices in the case of shipments be- 
tween their enterprises and affiliates in different countries in order to 
pay lower custom duties. This gives U.S. international monopolies a great 
advantage, since such deliveries constitute a major and steadily growing 
portion of their foreign trade operations. 


The half-heartedness of the decisions made on nontariff barriers also finds 
expression in the fact that they did not at all affect such a serious ob- 
stacle for the development of trade as quantitative restrictions. 


Trade in Agricultural Products 


The negotiations on the problems of trade in agricultural products were of 
the most acute, dramatic nature. 


The difficulty of the matter is that owing to a number of factors the trade 
in agricultural products runs into considerably stronger customs protection 
of the domestic market of many countries than the trade in industrial goods. 
Thus, whereas the average level of tariffs on industrial goods in the de- 
veloped capitalist countries is 10-15 percent, the import restrictions for 
agricultural products, which are "weighted" in a tariff equivalent, exceed 
100 percent. This pertains especially to the EEC and Japan. Typical of the 
former is the protection of its own agricultural market in the form of com- 
pensatory levies which was imposed according to a sliding scale (variable 
levies), protection in the form of numerical quotas is typical of the lat- 
ter. The United States also uses a quota system for agricultural products, 
here it applies mainly to four commodity groups--meat, special types of cot- 
ton, nuts and dairy products. But the practice of protecting the overall 
agricultural market of the “nine” was the most difficult problem at the 
Tokyo Round, since the non-European countries which export agricultural pro- 
ducts attempted to prevent the intensification of the agricultural protec- 
tionism of the EEC, while the community in turn regarded it as one of the 
most important components of the entire mechanism of West European inte- 
gration. 


At the first stage of the negotiations the Common Market countries vere in 
general against the discussion of agricultural problems or, at least, sup- 
ported their examination in isolation of the problems of trade in industrial 
goods. The United States, on the other hand, believed that, although the 
liberalization of trade in agricultural products might lag behind the liber- 
alization of trade in industrial items, nevertheless it was necessary to 
hold joint talks on both groups of problems. Thus, in early 1976 the Ameri- 
can representative at that time to the trade talks, P. Volcker, while ad- 
dressing the Association of Italian Industrialist in Rome, declared frankly: 
in connection with the fact that the United States is vitally interested in 
trade in these products, it “is not ready to expand the access to its mar- 
kets for industrial goods from the countries of the community until Europe 
opens the doors to American agricultural goods.” In Geneva Washington's 








representatives repeatedly declared that the United States “is not trying 
to undermine the princip’es of the joint agricultural policy of the communi- 
ty.” but does believe that it is necessary to find means of expanding the 
access of America to both the European markets and the markets of third 
countries. 


The system of compensatory levies on agricultural imports from outside the 
compunicy, which has been adopted in the EEC, is leading to the self- 
sufficiency of the community in many types of agricultural products and in 
the end is closing the markets for foreign suppliers of these goods with 
lower production costs. 


This is at variance with the interests of the United States--the world's 
largest producer and exporter of agricultural products and foodstuffs, the 
revenues from the trade in which constitute one of the largest credit items 
of the U.S. trade balance. In 1977 the amount of exports of agricultural 
products from the United States was equal to $26 billion, and receipts from 
transactions on the foreign market form about one-fourth of the total in- 
come of American farmers. 


The EEC is the largest foreign market for the sale of American agricultural 
products. Thus, in 1976 the United States sold there goods worth $6 bil- 
lion, which corresponds to one-fourth of all its agricultural exports. 


It is not surprising that during the Tokyo Round the United States considered 
as its primary task to achieve an agreement on agricultural goods, which 
would enable it to substantially expand their export. The EEC responded to 
the American demands to liberalize agricultural trade with proposals on new 
international trade agreements on grain, dairy products and meat. 


It should be noted that attempts were made to draw up agreements on these 
products: in particular, for grain they were conducted mainly not at Geneva, 
but within the framework of the international agreement on wheat in London 
(other goods, excepts for the three mentioned types, have become or should 
become the object of /bilateral/ /in boldface/ agreements between the par- 
ticipants in the Tokyo Round on the basis of a special procedure of orders 
and offers). The United States initially rejected the idea of international 
agreements on agricultural goods, which lead, in its opinion, to the re- 
striction of American agricultural exports. However, subsequently it not 
only agreed with it, but also began to take an active part in drafting such 
agreements. Such a change in its positions is explained by the fact that 
for a number of reasons by the mid-1970's a shortage of certain agricultural 
products arose on the American market. 


Under the strong pressure of Washington the EEC agreed to some concessions 
with respect to access to the European market of such goods as citrus fruit, 
nuts, tobacco, canned juices and fruits, vegetables and so on. On the whole, 
according to preliminary data, the United States will be able, as a result 
of the concessions of its partners, to increase its agricultural exports by 
$4 billion (on the basis of 1976). But all this does not solve U.S. foreign 
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trade problems in the area of agriculture. In turn, both the EEC countries 
and Japan were not able to achieve a complete solution of the raised ques- 
tions. Thus, their exports of agricultural products to the United States 
will increase by only $2.8 billion. The problem of grain trade, which is 
of interest to both parties, remained unresolved. The reached agreement 
stipulates only the obligation of the member countries to hold consultations 
on trade problems connected with grain, meat and dairy products. 


The other results of the negotiations on agricultural problems can be con- 
sidered insignificant. An agreement was reached on the establishment of 
the limits of the price reduction for some types of cheese and dry milk. 

A decision was made to create an international council for dairy products, 
with the function to keep track of the state of the market of these goods 
and the course of implementation of the reached understandings. The crea- 
tion of the same kind of council for meat products is called for, one of 
its functions will be the holding of regular consultations between the in- 
terested countries. 


Thus, the problem of easing agricultural protectionism was reduced to an 
attempt to stabilize the markets of only two types of products (milk and 
meat) and the above-mentioned restriction of the subsidizing of exports. 


During the Tokyo Round the rating of GATT as a “club of the rich” was quite 
obviously reaffirmed. Constituting an absolute majority among the member 
countries, the developing countries were practically dismissed from the mak- 
ing of major decisions. The undemocratic, unequal nature of the negotia- 
tions also found expression in the fact that organizationally the bilateral 
meetings and consultations of an informal nature, which were closed to the 
majority of participants, dominated there. The principle of multilateralism 
began to be valid only when the need arose to “sell” the compromise already 
reached by two or three countries tc all the others. Therefore, the “com 
prehensive agreement” itself, which became the result of the round, should 
be considered first of all a trilateral deal of the imperialist centers 


of power. 


At the same time this deal itsel‘ covers far from all the questions which 
long ago became the bone of contention between them. Moreover, it is now 
already clear that a drawn-out procedure of approving the results of the 
round on the resolved issues miy yield many surprises even for skeptical 
figures of the West, and new problems connected with the practical imple- 
mentation of the agreements right surface. 


The Tokyo Round became a unique focal point of the refraction of the com 
plicated and contradictory crends of development of the capitalist economy 
and policy and the next skirmish of the leading imperialist states. It 
showed that at the present stage of their struggle for sales markets and 
spheres of influence, under the conditions of a large number of “centers 

of power” the United States was forced to agree to concessions to its rivals 
and can no longer dictate its own conditions, as was the case in the recent 
past. 
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On the whole the seventh round of the multilateral negotiations within the 
framework of GATT developed in essence not so much into a struggle against 
protectionism as a threatening trend in international economic life, as 
into an attempt to partially systematize and regulate the use of protective 
measures by the developed capitalist countries. And the results of the 
entire measure, which was proclaimed at ome time in the West with such 
propagandistic pomp, turned out to be far from the previously outlined goals. 
New rounds of the imperialist struggle, contradictions and conflicts lie 
ahead. 
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DEBATE ON SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Aug 79 
pp 66-69 


jarticle by S. K. Geyvandov/ 


[Text] Perhaps no single foreign policy theme has been discussed so exten- 
sively and persistently in the American press as the problem of present and 
future relations of the USSR and the United States. The question of the re- 
sources and means of American foreign policy with respect to the USSR under 
the conditions of detente is being debated especially keenly. Although 
progress has been made in the main direction--in the area of strategic arms 
limitation negotiations-~and the administration has actively joined in the 
campaign for the ratification of SALT-II, the “hardening” of the approach 
of the U.S. leadership toward the USSR and the sharp step-up of the activi- 
ity of the opponents of detente in the United States, which occurred in 
1977-1978, continue to tell on other important spheres of Soviet-American 
relations. 


It is impossible not to see that even within the administration itself there 
are very influential advocates of a “hard line,” who proceed from the fact 
that, in their opinion, in Soviet-American relations the elements of rivalry 
will “for a long time yet™ predominate over the elements of cooperation. 
They urgently recommend the enlargement of the set of various levers of 
pressure and their use as tvols of foreign policy. In essence it is a mat~- 
ter of seeking an opportunity to pursue with respect to the USSR the old 
policy from "a position of strength,” although now in nonmilitary fields, 
since the balance of forces of the two powers in the military sphere at 
present is approximately equal. 


As is known, in the summer of 1978 Washington made a number of attempts to 
use such levers of pressure, attempting to “link” some aspects of the bi- 
lateral relations of the USSR and the United States with problems which are 
exclusively in the sphere of competence of the domestic state agencies of 
the Soviet Union. Here we have in mind the refusal to sell the USSR petro- 
leum equipment and some types of computers and the curtailment of official 
contacts between the two countries in the area of economics, science and 
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technology. These steps of the administration “added fuel to the fire” of 
the above-mentioned discussion and revealed both the obvious and secret 
supporters and opponents of this policy of Washington. 


The fall issue of FOREIGN POLICY for 1978 became the reflection of these 
frantic debates. S. Huntington, a former member of the National Security 
Council and now a Harvard University professor, this time played “he role 

of the most active and consistent advocate of “the new policy from the posi- 
tion of strength.” His lengthy article has a very eloquent title: “Trade, 
Technology and Leverage: Economic Diplomacy.”! The central element of his 
constructions is the thesis that the balance of forces of the USSR and the 
United States, in spite of approximate parity in the military sphere, in 
other areas is characterized by considerable superiority in favor of the lat- 
ter, especially in the area of economics, science and technology. Accord- 
ing to S. Huntington, it is necessary to place these advantages at the serv- 
ice of American foreign policy, which presumes the subordination cf ques- 
tions of economic, scientific and technical cooperation of the two countries 
to the general goals of U.S. policy with respect to the USSR. 


Another premise, on which his concept is based, reduces to the fact that 
the USSR is keenly interested in the further development of contacts in 
these areas. Therefore, S. Huntington believes, the development of econonm- 
ic, scientific and technical cooperation of the two countries at present 
yields more advantages for the Soviet Union, and not only economically, but 
also politically, since it stimulates the activeness of those groups in the 
West, which have made capital investments in the matter of trade and other 
economic cooperation with the USSR and are constantly trying to find “conm- 
promises with the Soviets." For the United States, in the opinion of the 
article's author, cooperation with the USSR at present is not advantageous 
from either the economic or the political point of view. 


S. Huntington proposes to elaborate a “qualitatively new” American approach 
to relations with the USSR, which he calls “conditioned flexibility.” Upon 
analysis of the essence of the “new” approach with such an ingenious name 

it turns out that it is proposed to organize American-Soviet trade and eco- 
nomic relations and scientific and technical contacts on the basis of the 
so-called carrot-and-stick policy (which does not differ in any way from the 
old imperialist policy of threats and bribery). Its essence, in the opinion 
of the Harvard professor, consists in the constant “linking,” for example, 
of such different issues, which have no bearing on each other, as the trans- 
fer of modern technology to the Soviet Union, the level and volume of trade 
between the two countries, the granting of credits and so on, with political 
aspects of the relations of the USSR and the United States, as well as with 
questions of USSR foreign policy as such. In other words, the point is that 
the expansion or, on the contrary, the curtailment of contacts with the USSR 
in the areas of economics, trade, science and technology should be made de- 
pendent upon the willingness of the Soviet Union to make changes in its 
foreign, and in a number of cases its domestic policy, which would be re- 
garded by Washington as “favorable.” 
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In advancing arguments for the “effectiveness” of the proposed strategy, 

S. Huntington claims that, in spite of the comparatively small volume of 
shipments of American equipment to the USSR, these exports are “crucial” 
for the development of a number of sectors of Soviet industry (according 
to his estimates, “the level of petroleum production in the USSR at present 
would be 10-15 percent lower if there has been no imports of certain types 
of western drilling equipment”) ,* and that it is possible to achieve cer- 
tain political concessions from the Soviet Union in exchange for American 


credits or technology. 


Successful pursuit of “economic diplomacy,” as S$. Huntington defines it, 
presumes the implementation of specific organizational and legal measures 
during the very process of working out and conducting U.S. foreign policy, 
as vell as the close cvordination of the actions of all the leading capital- 
ist states and the elaboration of their uniform position with respect to the 
USSR. In particular, he considers it necessary to step up the centralized 
monitoring of the development of the entire complex of economic ties between 
the East and the West, which the National Security Council is required to 
carry out, as well as to expand the lists of goods and technology, which are 
subject to monitoring and are being delivered to socialist countries. As 
an especially important measure in the matter of preparing for the conduct- 
ing of “economic diplomacy,” the author recommends the review of existing 
U.S. legislation in respect to granting credits to the USSR and, more pre- 
cisely, the replacement of the current framework of credit extension by a 
more flexible one, which would enable the American Government, so he be- 
lieves, to use this lever for foreign policy goals. Such views and con- 
trivances, on which lies the imprint of the thinking of the Cold War times, 
are evoking a sense of protest and anxiety among many realistically thinking 
political and public figures, representatives of the business and academic 
world in the United States itself. In this connection the article of Wash- 
ington specialist J. Kiser,’ which contains as if a response to the authors 
of concepts similar to the one which S. Huntington came forward with, is of 
unquestionable interest. 


J. Kiser set the task of subjecting to thorough and well-reasoned criticism 
the so-called concept of the technological gap which ostensibly exists be- 
tween the USSR and the United States and which is, in turn, the cornerstone 
of deductions of the secret and open opponents of mutually advantageous, 
equal cooperation. He points out that in essence this concept is only a 
political slogan, and not a real reflection of the state of affairs in the 
sphere of scientific and technical exchange of the two countries. In his 
opinion, those who attempt to rely on the concept of a “technological gap,” 
as a rule, do not even take the trouble to ask the question, what does it 
strictly consist of. A thorough analysis showed, he notes, that for some 
criteria of evaluations the impression of leading positions of the United 
States is created, while for other criteria a different picture is obtained. 
Superficial evaluations concerning U.S. domination in certain areas or 
others of science and technology, J. Kiser emphasizes, have led more than 
once in the past to gross political miscalculations. "If political figures 
do not constantly turn to conceptual questions concerning the essence of 
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the ‘technological gap,’ this theory will just remain not only a mere 
political slogan, but also a potential tool of self-deception,”* he con- 
cludes. 


It mwst be said that the American figures supporting the development of eco- 
nomic, scientific, technical and trade ties with the socialist world have 

in mind first of all American interests, that is, they clearly visualize the 
advantages which the expansion of cooperation with the USSR in various 
spheres can provide the United States itself. The article of C. Covault, 
which was published in the January issue of AVIATION WEEK AND SPACE TECH- 
WOLOGY,” is very significant in this respect. It tells, in particular, 
about the recommendations of the committee for the study of the planets and 
the moon, which is a part of the National Research Council, concerning the 
main directions and nature of American strategy in the study of the planets 
of the solar system in the 1980's. The specific proposals of the comittee, 
which ate aimed at carrying out joint Soviet-American experiments, includ- 
ing the launching of space vehicles in the mid-1980's for the purpose of 
further studying the moon and Venus, evoked, as is indicated in the article, 
particular interest and a favorable reaction in the United States and the 
USSR. The cooperation of the two countries is regarded here as the mst 
important component of the American program of the study of the planets in 
the last two decades of the 20th century. There is no question that such 
evaluations and recommendations strike another blow to the myth of the scien- 
tific and technical “weakness” of the USSR, to which some political figures 
in the United States cling so, trying to include the “technology weapon” in 
the arsenal of tools of foreign policy. 


It would be incorrect to assume that the attempts to transform the spheres 
of economics, trade, science and technology into areas of the “power” con- 
frontation in Soviet~American relations are meeting growing opposition only 
om the part of extensive nongovernmental, above all business and acadenic 
circles. As is obvious from the materials being published on the pages of 
the American press, up to the present a struggle between the supporters and 
opponents of the use of various kinds of “nonmilitary levers” with respect 

to the USSR is also being waged within official U.S. agencies. The commen- 
tary of E. Sullivan, which was published in the February issue of the monthly 
THE INTERDEPENDENT, which is published by the United Nations Association of 
the U.S.A., is devoted to this theme.© Sullivan, in particular, points out 
that the disputes over economic, scientific and technical levers of influ- 
ence on USSR policy are only a component of the general debates which have 
been carried on in recent years in the United States on the problems of us- 
ing the unique American scientific and technical potential in the interests 
of the foreign policy of the country as a whole. U.S. policy in this direc- 
tions has begun to be called “technological diplomacy.” “However, even with- 
in the administration there is no unaminous opinion on what in reality this 
*technological’ policy should be. The National Security Council, the State 
Department, the Department of Commerce and the Pentagon--all maintain differ- 
ent approaches,” the author notes. 
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As to relations with the USSR, according to E. Sullivan above all the men- 
bers of the National Security Council are the advocates of a “hard” line, 

a policy of “links” and the use o‘ “levers,” while the Department of Con- 
merce and the State Department constitute the opposition to this policy on 
the grounds that it is capable only of leading to the accumulation of differ- 
ent types of problems, undermining mutually advantageous contacts and 
worsening the climate of Soviet-American relations as a vhole. As is known, 
the U.S. President under the pressure of business circles, taking into ac- 
count the position of “sober minds” within the agencies, in the fall of 
last year lifted the ban on the sale of petroleum equipment to the USSR, as 
vell as a number of other restrictions. 


It is significant that the proposal om playing the “China card” against the 
USSR came from the National Security Council. And Z. Brzezinski, the head 
of the National Security Council, after returning last year from a trip to 
Beijing (incidentally, S. Huntington accompanied him), advanced the idea of 
deliveries of the latest American technology to China. These actions vere 
regarded above all as a means of putting indirect pressure on the USSR. 
Thus, — very important place in the general policy of playing the “China card” 
was assigned to U.S. “economic” or “technological” diplomacy. And the plan 
of the transfer of American technology to China was so extensive that, as 
E. Sullivan notes, it caused anxiety even in the Pentagon as “threatening 
the mational security” of the United States itself. 


llowever, it would be premature to believe that such adventurist plans have 
been shelved, since with the establishment of diplomatic relations betveen 
Washington and Beijing more extensive prospects for cooperation on an anti- 
Soviet basis have been opened for the opponents of detente and the establish- 
ment of normal American-Soviet relations in various fields. Brandeis Univer- 
sity Professor S. Brown opposes such cooperation on the pages of the already 
mentioned fall issue of POREICN POLICY. His article is devoted to problems 
of modern American foreign policy and contains a serious critique of Wash- 
ington’s policy in the area of American-Soviet relations.’ 


Concerning U.S. attempts to use scientific, technical and economic “levers” 
against the USSR, he notes with full reason that these tools of foreign 
policy are in the hands of private American firms and corporations, the 
owners of which do not want their profitable deals to be turned into change 
in the political game. Concerning the playing of the “China card” with a 
“technological” underlying implication S$. Brown writes: “The use of deliv- 
eries of American technology to China as a lever with respect to the Kremlin 
requires the willingness to gradually regulate this kind of trade in response 
to any changes in the behavior of the Russians. But China simply will not 

be able to make of itself the semblance of a ‘guarantee’ in the relations 

of the two superpowers. Moreover, it would be the supreme folly to put the 
other end of this lever in the hands of the Kremlin, since in that case the 
Soviets would be able thease) ves to control the process of the development 
of Sino~-American relations. 
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The author appeals to the U.S. Administration “to think soundly” before 
“linking” any aspects of Soviet-American relations and using trade, credits 
or the achievements of the scientific and technical revolution as a tool of 
foreign policy. 


The experience gained in the relations of the USSR and the United States 
shows that their normal progressive development--in any area--depends cn 

the willingness of both parties to hold an equal dialog, in the framework 

of which there is no place for the policy of threats, pressure and black- 
mail. As to the economic, scientific and technical fields, in them it may 
be a matter either of the sutually advantageous cooperation of the two coun- 
tries or of its absence, and the latter means the rejection of the signifi- 
cant gains and advantages which each side could obtain in addition--a rejec- 
tion which cannot be justified by any intelligent arguments. 
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CONTEMPORARY TENDENCIES IN LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 79 
pp 70-77 


/Article by Yu. A. Savinov/ 


/Text] The current stage of development of industrial production is char- 
acterized by the intensification of the competitive struggle between monopo- 
lies. The methods of both price and nonprice competition are being active- 
ly used in the arsenal of the monopolistic means of struggle for sales mar- 
kets. The appearance on the market of any product is carefully planned by 
the management of the company on the basis of the need to obtain the high- 
est possible profit. However, in the specific situation on the markets with 
aa oligopolistic structure the increase of the rate of return by an increase 
of prices is not always feasible. Under these conditions the reduction of 
costs, which is achievable either by the expansion of the automation of pro- 
duction or by the improvement of the organization of labor, is a realistic 
direction of the possible increase of the profitability of the firm. The 
increase of the level of production automation under the conditions of capi- 
talist reality has certain limits, in the extension or overcoming of which 
the monopolies are not always interested. At the same time the effectiveness 
of measures on the improvement of the organization of labor is not connected 
with such limitations due to their relatively low capital-output ratio. 


The Development of Methods 


During the first decades of the 20th century the monopolies devoted the 
main attention to organizational, technical and economic methods of labor 
organization, which were based on the use of the achievements of bourgeois 
science (the work of Taylor, Gilbreth, Gantt, Merrick, Emerson and others), 
for increasing the intens‘ty of labor. The best known among them are the 
works of Taylor, who back in the early 20th century made the first experi- 
mentai studies which were aimed at increasing labor productivity in indus- 
try by reducing the labor inputs. 


Taylor regarded the worker as “a nonthinking individual." However, at a 
certain stage of development of capitalist production such an approach no 
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longer made it possible to ensure the optimum labor productivity of the 
worker. Therefore, later psychological methods of intensiiying labor also 
began to be used. This direction of the bourgeois science of labor (“human 
relations") is closely connected with the activity of American Professor 

E. Mayo and the experiments conducted by him in the later 1920's and early 
1930°s at enterprises of the American company, Western Electric, on de- 
tecting the influence of psychological factors on the labor productivity of 
workers. 


The new methods attracted the attention of the managers of monopolies, since 
they ensured the rationalization of production without special additional 
expenditures and made it possible to increase the effectiveness of the use 
of various portions of the advanced capital, both constant and variable. 

By using flexible methods of maintaining a high level of the intensification 
of labor, the capitalists obtained an opportunity to consume manpower more 
efficiently in the production process. 


At present at the enterprises of the monopolies special attention is being 
given to the study of labor psychology and its role in increasing the out- 
put of workers. Special groups for the study of “human factors,” which are 
directly or indirectly connected with the production and sale of products, 
have been formed at many firms. In the activity of these groups it is pos- 
sible to distinguish two main directions--the adoption of the functional 
and technical characteristics of an item to the requirements of the users 
and the adjustment of technological processes to the psychophysiological 
capabilities of man. Here, whereas the former direction can be considered 
the traditional direction, taking into account the permanent difficulties 
of the marketing of products under the conditions of capitalism, the latter 
can be considered a relatively new one. Therefore a more rapid growth of 
the groups, which are oriented in their activity toward the improvement of 
technological processes, is taking place. 


However, the stepped-up efforts of the bourgeois science of management to 
improve both the methods of Taylorism and “human relations,” which even op- 
posed each other, did not provide a further increase of production effi- 
ciency. The decrease of the level of a synthetic indicator--the satisfac- 
tion with work,! which has a direct bearing on the problem of alienation-- 
became direct evidence of this. This fact was discovered in the mid-1970's 
by the International Labor Organization on the basis of national surveys. 
The making of such an analysis was brought about by a number of circumstances, 
and above all by the disparity between the increased educational level of 
the workers and the nearly unchanged forms and nature of their labor. Ac- 
cording to estimates, in 1973 11 million U.S. workers and employees ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with their work. The monotony and poor conditions 
of work and the poor prospects of advancement evoke the greatest reproaches 
on the part of workers. For example, 23.3 percent of those surveyed had 
doubts about the prospect of advancement, while 28.2 percent did not see 

any prospects at all in this area. 
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Main Complaints of U.S. Workers (as a Percentage of Those Surveyed) in 1977 








Proportion of workers Proportion of workers 
Main Problez who indicated the very dissatisfied with 

problem the state of affairs 
Working conditions. ... 41.0 8.9 
Transportation. . . . @ 40.0 7.1 


Social supplementary 

payments. ...+++4+-. 39. 
Work schedule ...... 39. 
Amount of wages ..... 21. 
Stability of employment . 9. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW, No 3, 1977, p 266. 


The alienation arising among the workers, the main cause of which is dis- 
satisfaction with work, is widespread in the United States and other capi- 
talist countries. Satisfaction with work depends primarily on the level of 
education, skills, the amount of wages, working conditions and the degree of 
freedom in the self-regulation of one’s own activity. The smallest percent- 
age of satisfaction with work (16) is among unskilled workers of the auto- 
motive industry, the highest (93) is among university instructors.2 In 1975 
during a suivey of U.S. workers it was discovered that only 43 percent of 
the employees and 24 percent of the workers would prefer the same job if 
they were again given the opportunity to choose. 3 


The dissatisfaction with work is expressed in the increase of the number of 
strikes, in absenteeism and the turnover of personnel. The dissatisfaction 
with the work rhythm imposed by the conveyor leads to the deterioration of 
product quality, the apathy and even the aggressiveness of the workers in- 
crease, as a result the economic and social costs rise. 


Absenteeism is one of the main consequences of the dissatisfaction with labor 
activity. Illnesses and job-related injuries in the United States are hav- 
ing the result that due to them each worker is absent from work on the aver- 
age of six days a year, while for reasons of a personal or social nature the 
losses are estimated a three days a year. On the whole absenteeism was in 
May 1976 80 million man-hours, which in terms of full employment constitutes 
2 million people during a 40-hour week.“ The total number of lost hours as 
a result of absenteeism constitutes 3.5 percent of the total annual working 
time of the people employed full-time. According to the estimate of Ameri- 
can specialists, the acceptable level of this indicator should be no more 
than 2 percent. Absences from work for various reasons give rise to one of 
the acutest problems. Thus, in the United States the losses from them at 
present exceed $1 billion a year.? 


As French economist P. Sartin notes, “the reasons for absenteeism are to a 
lesser extent connected directly with the workers themselves and depend more 
on the enterprise, its organization, the management methods, the quality of 
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the appearance at work is increased with an increase of ¢t level of skill 
and the position in the hierarchical system. This is explainec Dy the non- 
creative nature of the labor of poorly skilled workers anc the deprivatios 
of workers of initiative and responsibility. Those emplovec in bdeit-line 
production are absent from work most often. Moreover, the studies of spe- 
cialists of various countries show that the number of absences from work in- 
crease with a lengthening of the workday and the increas« wertime, which 


exhaust the servous systen. 


Neither the methods of Taylor nor those of the “human relations” school en- 
abled employers to achieve a substantial increase of labor productivity and 
to eliminate the feeling of dissatisfaction, inferiority anc alienation. 
This forced the bourgeois science of the organization of production to con- 
tinue the elaboration of new forms for increasing the interest of workers in 
the results of their activity. Im the mid-1960"s the increasing discontent 
of the workers forced the monopolies to take up the sear for new, primari- 
ly psychosociolcgical, stimuli for increasing the motivation of workers in 
the job being performed. At almost the same time the uniformity anc monoto- 
my of flow line work, which was divided into highly specialized operations, 
led to sharp protests in the U.S. automotive industry, particularly at the 
plants of the Chrysler Corporation. General searches for new forms of iabor 
ganization corresponding to them have been notec since the midc- 
mn the United States it is generally acknowledged that the ligita- 
tien of the problem of labor organization to only the technical aspect of 
the matter is unacceptable and should be supplemented by its psychosocio- 
logical aspect. 
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Under the intluence of the objective requirements of modern automated pro- 
duction anc under the pressure of the working class the capitalists, in 
irder to prevent the decline of their profits due to necessitated downtimes 
it enterprises, the disruption of the smoothness of the production process, 
the decrease of labor productivity and the worsening of product quality, 
have been forced to agree to the improvement of working conditions. Such 
measures as che control of production noise, the dustiness and dirtiness of 
the premises, the improvement of the lighting of shops, sections and work 
places, the color design of equipment, the premises anc so on are being 
implemented at present at many large industrial enterprises of the United 
States and other capitalist countries. The bourgeoisie portrays this as a 
show of its concern about the health of the workers, as evidence of the 
introduction at enterprises of “human relations,” “the humanization of la- 
bor.” But here it should not be forgotten that production design is an ob- 
jective category which affects labor productivity. 


The selection of team leaders, foremen and shop chiefs assumes particular 
importance in this connection. People who have taken a course in industrial 
psychology and “@ve a special education in various behavioral sciences hold 
these positions. 


The extensive use of the concept of “the humanization of labor” by the re- 
presentatives of big business attests to the failure of the policy and 
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ideology of state monopoly capitalism with respect to the working class. 
This concept is a modified version of the concept of “human relations.” Its 
revivai at present is connected with the new phase of the mounting activity 
in the class struggle, which goes beyond the traditional struggle for an in- 
crease ol wages. 


Not only the managers of monopolies and government economic agencies, but 
also the military circles of the imperialist countries are worried by this. 
In 1973 a report devoted to the study of some changes in production and 
social relations, which influence the behavior of people and their attitude 
toward work, was prepared on the order of the NATO Committee on Problems of 
Modern Society. The report requires of management the promotion of the 
creation of greater diversity in work, the enhancement of the role of work- 
ers in deci:.ion-making and the assurance of the greatest autonomy. it is 
considered necessary to interest people in their work, to create the feeling 
of confidence in them and to arouse the desire to assume greater responsi- 
bility. 


As English scholar N. Wilson claims, the quality of life during working time 
depends on production efficiency and the satisfaction of the worker.© In 
order to increase the conscientiousness of labor, in his opinion, it is nec- 
essary to use the concept of “the humanization of labor” ("enrichment,” 
“motivations,” “the change of the structure” of labor).’ This results from 
the fact that the workers of the capitalist countries, apart from the guar- 
antee of employment and wages, want to have interesting, independent work 
and a higher social status. The modern performer expects from his work not 
only the satisfaction of his material wants, but also the opportunity to 
express himself, to display his abilities and to be certain that his labor 
is useful to society. 


All this has forced the monopolies to concentrate efforts on the development 
and introduction of fundamentally new forms and methods of labor organization. 


“hat is New in Labor Organization 


The set of measures on improvi«. labor organization is quite extensive and 
requires some internal classifi.ation. In the met general form it includes 
two groups of measures: /the introduction of new methods of labor activity 
and the change of its time forms/ /in boldface/,. 


The former group in turn consists of four subgroups of measures, two vertical 
to the production process (the enrichment of the content of labor and the 
organization of conveyorless production by semi-autonomous work groups) and 
two horizontal to it (the rotation of the types of jobs and the enlargement 
of the labor tasks). It should be noted that the last two groups of meas- 
sures, although they have received some dissemination in the United States 
and other capitalist countries, on the vhole, as practice has shown, did not 
make it possible co increase labor productivity significantly.5 The method 
of creating “semi-autonomous work groups” (teams) or “the group work method” 
proved to be more effective. The essence of the method is that the 
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performance of an wntire cycle of operations on the assembling of the fin 
ished item, a large self-contained subassembly or block is assigned to a 
relatively small group (most often six or seven people). At the same time 
the team is given the duties of checking the quality of the products being 
produced, correcting the detected defects and servicing the equipment being 
used, which was previously performed by other workers or even other subcivi- 
sions. 


Depending on the nature of the product being produced three possible forms 
of the organization of assembly-1::+ production on the basis of seni- 
autonomous groups have been determined: 


the sequential form (each team performs some stage of the assembly of the 
same item); 


the parallel form (several teams independently assemble the same item from 
start to finish); 


the ramiform form (the teams assemble different blocks, which then are used 
for the final assembly of the finished item). 


if necessary buffer stocks, which ensure the continuity of the production 
process and enable each worker and team to work at its own speed, regardless 
of its neighbor, are set up between two work places or sections of teams, 
which are adjacent in the technological chain. 


A considerable share of independence is given the team in setters of the 
internal organization of labor and the distribution of duties. The workers 
belonging to teams, as a rule, should have gore vocational training than 
the workers on the conveyor line, since each member of the team performs a 
wider range of tasks. In the production process the members of the team 
usually have related specialties, so that if necessary each one could re- 
place an absent member of the team ana work at anv work place. in order to 
carry out the indicated additional functions on quality control, the repair 
of the items being produced and the adjustment of equipment the members of 
the team should have the appropriate minimum knowledge. 


After Sweden the team method became quite widespread in the United States 
and other capitalist countries. It is being introduced in many sectors of 
industry for small-series, large-series and even mass production instead of 
the conveyor. 


The introduction of a work schedule which promotes the increase of labor 
productivity is another direction of the improwment of the organization of 
the production process. Experiments with the work schedule are being ac- 
tively conducted in many capital countries. 


In recent years new systems of the distribution of working time with the 
maintenance of the total length of the work week have been introduced in 
the United States and the countries of Western Europe. Although the five-day 
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work week (which was first introduced by Ford in 1920) has been popularized 
everywhere, at present four-day and three-day work weeks with the former 
length of the work week, as well as a seven-day work week with the corre- 
sponding redistribution of the workload of the “normal” work week, are being 
experimented with extensively. For example, with a seven-day work veek all 
the manpower is divided into two shifts and each of them works 3.5 days a 
week, the length of which is % hours. 


The new schedule of working time in all its forms is being disseminated 
extensively in both the United States and other industrially developed coun- 
tries. The ‘~<ay 40-hour work week has become the most widespread in the 
United States: whereas in 1970 40 American firms used it, in 1973 3,000 
companies had already adopted this innovation, among them is such a firm as 
the Ford Motor Company. In 1973 3 million people in the United States work- 
ed according to this schedule. In order to interest workers in a four-day 
work week, a mumber of American firms, above all automotive companies, in 
accordance with collective agreements with the trade unions, were obli 

to grant their workers five to seven additional days of paid vacation. 


The idea of a flexible work schedule!© is that hired laborers are allowed 
by teams or individually to choose themselves the work schedule within the 
five-day work week or month and a five-hour or nine-hour work day, specify- 
ing the time of the start and completion of work and the lunch break within 
a specific range of permissible deviations 


In the United States the flexible work schedule began to be used in 1973, 
and in 1975 more F pee 1 million workers were already working according to 
the new schedule. '! 


One of the largest American monopolies, General Motors, which had experi- 
mented with a fgur-day work week, converted as a result to the flexible 
work schedule. 


Economic Efficiency 


When improving labor organization, the bourgeoisie is attempting t» accom 
plish a symbiosis between technical and economic requirements and human 
needs and the “harmonization” of the conditions of private life with the 
tension of professionali work and to solve the problem of the meaning of work. 


Apart from the changes in the labor cycle, the production environment and 
the work place the new forms of labor organization presume a change in the 
style of management, the elimination of some levels of the hierarchical 
pyramid and a revision of the distribution of functions between the manage- 
ment services and the production subdivisions. 


In industry the new forms of labor organization are being used especially 
extensively in assembly shops. The following data attest to the scale of 
use of this type of labor in the U.%5. processing industry in the 1960's: 
the proportion of workers engaged in assembling increased from 34.2 percent 
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The introducticn of new types of scheduling of the work week also promises 
the capitalists important advantapes. Thus. from the point of view of the 
employers, the conversion to a 4-day work week with a 10-hour vorkday makes 
it possible to increase labor productivity (since the preparation time of 
the work place will be shortemed) sad to decrease the labor turnover, which 
will lead to an increase of the efticiency of the labor of the workers. 
Since the hourly wage remains at the former lewel, the authors of such a 
rearrangenent assume that the workers will be less inclined to aiss work- 
days, including due to il.sess (their loss in wages for a 10-hour day wiil 
be greater than for an 5-hour day). '® Among the other merits of the four- 
dav work week for emplovers are: the decrease of absences for a whole day, 
the pra.tical elimination of overtime, the more complete workload of the 
production equipment and, as a result, the reduction of production costs. 


For workers am smployees such an arrangement of the day, in spite of several 
advantages (the decrease of the time spent on commuting, the addition of 

one day-off), is traught with a considerable increase of fatigue and the 
deterioration of the conditions of family life. The situation of women hav- 
ing children is especially worsened with the four-day work week. 


The dissatisfaction of workers and employees having families with the “com- 
pressed” work week was responsible for its rejection by some firms (for 
example, General Motors) and the shift to new forms of work scheduling, 
particularly the flexible work svhedule. 


A large share of the managers of U.S. firms which have introduced the flex- 
ible work schedule note the increase of the profit as a consequence of the 
improvement of the overall production “climate” and the sharp decrease of 

the absences from work and later arrivals. Another advantage is the increase 
of labor productivity as a result of the gore convenient work schedule, which 
satisfies the worker. 


The advantages of flexibie work scheduling are obvious. Many categories of 
workers gain from the introduction of this method. Along with solving the 
“transportation probleme” it affords them greater opportunities to solve 
their personal problems and to actively participate in social, sports and 
other measures. According to some reports, the labor productivity of work- 
ers increased by 5-10 and even 20 percent, the nonproductive expenditure of 
time on getting down to work, conversations, walking around and so forth 

is reduced. For the workers an orientation toward the job being performed 
and the aspiration to do it more quickly and better appear in place of the 
orientation toward time. The need for more careful planning and control 
substantially increases the labor efficiency of managers. 


The use of the new method of organizing labor enables the monopolies to 
solve simultaneously a number of problems of both the production and the 
social level and, what is the main thing, to increse labor productivity. 
During the period from 1967 to 1975 in the United States, Japan and the 
countries of Western Europe about } million people employed at various firms 
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Social Aspects 
The development of new forms | labor organization was the natur reaction 


A bourgeois specialists to the shortcomings of the existing methods of 
rganizing production, and above all work on 4 conveyor with 4 compulsory 


pace and narrow specialization, which causes discontent with work, the turn- 
over of personnel, an increase of illness and the worsening of product 
qualit: 

Semi-autonowous groups were set up for the first time in the coal industry. 
A work group numbering 40-50 people takes part in the minin f coal accord- 
ing to the principis« f a “continuous face.” The usual rganization of the 


’ 
work of such a group yields iow results and leads to the increased frequency 
| absences from work, an increase of the turnover of manpower and so on. 
American specialists believe that with the introduction of the organization 
operations according to the principle of semi-autonomous groups the at- 
tention f the workers toward the maintenance of equipment in operating 
order and work safety increased, intragroup relations improved, the number 
of absences trom work decreased (from 20 to 8.2 percent) anc labor produc- 
tivity increased by 20 percent. The introduction of the group system of 
work on assembly lines (the assembly of motor vehicle engines and television 
ircuits) is making it pussibls to reduce the monotony of work, which is 


connected wit short work cycles.’ 


As a result f the progressive division of labor the Length of the Labor 


ycle in many tor ff U.S. industry by the early 1930's had already be- 
come iss than 4 minute. in the U.S. processing industry, according t: 
1968 data, the length of a cyle or assembly lines for 34 percent of thw 
workers was from 0.1 to | minute, for 21 percent of the workers--from | to 
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at automotive enterprises .n the late 1960's, led to a lengthening of the 
cycle to a minimus of 4-6 minutes, and often to 25-30 minutes. It has been 
established that the satisfaction of the workers gradually increases vith an 
increase of the length of the cycle and reaches the highest point with a 
cycle of 41-50 minutes, and then declines again. The length of the labor 
cycle, however, can be regarded as only one of the factors influencing the 
satisfaction of che worker. 


It is important to stress that in itself the organization of work groups 
does mot yet ensure a high labor productivity. People are a part of the 
production process, the efficiency of which depends, apart from all else, 
also on how they imagine their role in this process. The organization of 
the work group requires the skill to create in it an ataosphere of confi- 
gence and mutual understanding, which provide the healthy climate necessary 
for effective joint work. The problem is to use properly when forning work 
groups the knowledge of planning, logic, systems analysis, the behavior of 
man and his needs. 


With the sew forms of labor organization emphasis is placed on additional 
components of manpower: mental abilities, the capacity for instruction and 
initiative and responsibility. Now on the basis of already available ex- 
perience it is possible to conclude that the measures on improving labcr 
organization pursue first of all not social goals, as the representatives 
of employers claim, but an increase of the profitability by means of the 
gain {cz the many components which form the production cost of a product: 
the quality, the smoothness, the sore complete utilization of working time, 
the decrease of the number of work pl «es and so on. According to some 
estimates, the decrease of direct couts reaches 20 percent .20 


By creating the illusion of 4 certain “humanization of labor,” which is not 
the end in itself of capitalist production, the new forms of labor activity 
serve as perfected methods of exploitation, which promote an increase of 
labor productivity. Moreover, some new methods, for exemple, the flexible 
work schedule, complicate the activity of trade unions and other organize- 
tions of the working class and are conducive to the weakening of the wity 
of the workers. 


When speaking about “work worthy of man.” -employers have in mind the in- 
crease of profits by means of the more rational organization of labor. The 
“new methods” of managing labor processes pursue one goal--the mobilization 
of reserves for the maximization of the profits. The concentration of pro- 
duction, the increase of the production volume and product mix and the com- 
plication of the labor processes make production management more difficult. 
Under these conditions the delegation of responsibility to the work groups 
serves as the connecting link between the executives and the lower (middie) 
level of te management staff. At the same time a certain economy is 
achieved by means of the reduction of the administrative personnel and the 
apvunt of »reliminary work. The measures on the elimination of the monotony 
0 work ani some harmful working conditions are called upon, according to 
the design of the bourgeoisie, to serve as a safety valVe against the 
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growing protest of the workers. The fear of revolution, the gains of the 


socialist countries and the pressure of the workers’ movement,” i 
in the CPSU Program, “are forcing the bourgecisie to agree to par 
cessions vith respect to wages, working conditions and social sec 


t is noted 
tial con- 
urity."** 
“The crisis of the capitalist organization of labor is c 

tions of the general crisis of the capitalist system anc thx 
bourgeois social sciences, bourgeois ideology in general .”~* 


me of the manifesta- 
crisis of 


In trying to achieve a reduction of production costs and an increase of 
labor productivity, the gonopolies are utilizing more and more extensively 
the achievements of modern science. But these scientific means are not 
able to eliminate the fundamental causes of the alienation of the workers 
and to eliminate the division of society into classes .~° 
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Poverty Programs 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russiar No 8, Aug 79 
pp 91-93 


[Review by S. I. Chorbinskiy of the boook "Politics and the Professors: The 
Great Society in Perspective" by Henry J. Aaron, Washington, The Brookings 
Institution, 1978, 185 pages/ 


[Text] One of the main initiatives of the Administration of President 
Carter is the advancement of a bill to reform the system of aid to the 
needy. However, success has not accompanied this step of the Administra- 
tion (just like the measures of the preceding administrations, which ad- 
vanced similar bills). The attempt to make a contribution to the solution 
of the acutest social problem of modern America--the problem of poverty-- 
ended for the current Administration with the bill being shelved in Con- 
gress. The author of the book being reviewed, who holds the post of As- 
sistant Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare for the planning and 
evaluation of measures in the social sphere, gives an idea of the position 
and principles of the approach of the Carter Administration to the problem 
of relief. H. Aaron's work also helps to understand the direction chosen 
in the drafting of the bill to reform the welfare system, which is experi- 
encing a permanent crisis. The Administration proposes to revive the bill 
and reintroduce it in Congress. 


At present a relief system is i: force in the United States, which was formed 
in the mid-1960's (with partial changes), during the period of the widely 
proclaimed “war on poverty." Poverty, nevertheless, was not defeated. 

To this day, even according to official data, there are more than 20 million 
poor people in the country. The programs of the “war on poverty,” having 
lost this name, survived the period of government of the Republican adminis- 
trations of Presidents R. Nixon and G. Ford and were subject at that time 

to cutbacks which were caused by the aspiration of the Republicans to re- 
duce them to a minimum. J. Carter's Administration, which came to power, 
under the pressure of black Americans, trade unions and other public organ~ 
izations (whose votes ensured the victory of the Democrats in the 1976 
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elections) had to give assurances that it would immediately take steps to 
improve the situation in the sphere of welfare, which was not meecing the 
expectations of the masses of poor people. 


H. Aaron's book contains an analysis of the results of the perennial de- 
clarations concerning the aspiration to decrease the scale of poverty. This 
analysis is made from the point of view of cautious liberalism, which avoids 
clear-cut appraisals. The main goal of the study is to examine the atti- 
tude of scholars toward these results. A definite disillusionment of the 
liberal-minded academic elite with the consequences of the implementacion 
of government social programs is reflected in the work. 


In the early 1960's the liberals "dedicated themselves to the improvement 
and completion” of the building, whose foundations were laid during the 
New Deal, they considered it necessary to apply at the federal level meas- 
ures to alleviate the acutest problems of the country--racial discrimina- 
tion, poverty and others. H. Aaron was a witness to the "honeymoon" in 
the relations between scholars specializing in the social sciences and 

the government which drafted these programs. 


An attempt is made in the book to analyze at the same time the opinions of 
liberals and conservatives (including the opinions of experts in the social 
sciences) on the reasons for the negative results of the campaign against 
poverty. To the first group belongs the opinion of liberals, who believe 
that the relief programs “were placed on a starvation ration at a most tender 
age due to the Vietnam War, which gobbled up all the necessary money" (p 3). 
This led to an intensification of the conflict between black Americans, 

who were promised an increase in assistance, and the ruling circles. The 
essence of the views of the conservatives reduces to the fact that the Great 
Society programs, despite extensive boosting, were poorly planned, since 
they were drafted and adopted in the haste caused by the desire of the 
Democrats to create a favorable political situation for themselves. The 
legislative measures suffered from a lack of coordination and therefore were 
doomed to failure. The conservatives declare that it is impossible to ap- 
ply successfully the uniform welfare regulations drawn up in Washington in 
those different situations in which the needy appear. One of the main ac- 
cusations on the part of conservative figures is that the Federal Goverament 
“threw away" money on the solution of problems which cannot be solve in 

this manner. 


H. Aaron himself accuses the liberals for the fact that their position led 
in the late 1960's to the split of the Liberal-Democratic coalition, which 
had supported the Great Society programs, which could not but affect the 
fate of these programs. "The liberals," he writes, “expected attacks on 

the Great Society by the conservatives, but were astonished by the fact that 
left-wingers turned away from it" (p 154). In fact this coalition was split 
first of all due to the aggression in Vietnam, which the left wing of the 
coalition (students, black and other organizations) openly opposed. The 
author attempts to knock the ground from under the feet of progressive 
critics of the welfare system, declaring that the opinion on the failure of 
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the “war on poverty” is ostensibly based on “current popular beliefs," and 
not on the real failure of these programs. At the same time the book con- 
tains an admission of the limitedness of the fruits of the war on poverty 
and cites data which attest not only to the failure of one program or an- 
other, but in general to the decrease in the mid-1970's of the proportion 
of the money being released for the needs of assistance (p 6). 


After the Republican administration came to power at the turn of the 1970's, 
many scholars who worked for the Democrats quit their Washington offices and 
returned to their universities, the time had come to reflect on what the 
results of their activity were, what had been given by the very insignifi- 
cant steps which had been accompanied by the thunder of kettledrums, but 
by very uncertain results. Most often a fmdamental question was raised: 
Xs it possible in general under U.S. conditions to apply in the practice 
of government institutions the recommendations of the social sciences? Now 
the very possibilities of these sciences to give correct prescriptions for 
curing social ills are already being placed in doubt (such well-known 
scholars as H. Ricken, R. Neistadt and others ponder this in their works). 
The author of the book "Politics and the Professors," not being a pessi- 
mist in this respect, notices, however, the weak points of many studies, 
which reduce their positive qualities to naught. One of the shortcomings, 
as is stressed in the book, is an abstract approach to the solution of so- 
cial problems. This approach leads to the creation of theories which have 
nothing in common with reality and which often obscure the real picture of 
the life of society. No matter how "elegant" the formulas of the proposed 
solutions may look, they are doomed to failure. 





When speaking about the fruitlessness of abstract constructions, Aaron draws 
attention to the concept of the “culture of poverty," which became wide- 
spread among American sociologists in the 1960's (p 156). Its essence con- 
sists in the fact that the poor are such primarily as a consequence of the 
fact that their value orientation differs radically from the orientation of 
the “nonpoor" and is a special “culture.” The absence of the aspiration for 
“long-term efforts" to achieve a higher status is characteristic of those 
who live under the influence of the "culture of poverty," according to the 
opinion of the supporters of this concept, they prefer the slow “sensual 
satisfaction of their desires." The poor as if prefer to live on aid and 
not to set to work. It is claimed that the "culture of poverty" weakens 
family ties and often pushes a person onto the path of crime. It is be- 
lieved that this "culture" is passed on directly from parents to children. 
Not by chance was the opinion stated that the mass psychiatric treatment of 
the poor would be the best solution. Being on the same level as the 
"theory" of the “inferiority” of black Americans, the concept of the "cul- 
ture of poverty" serves the class interests of the bourgeoisie, which is 
trying to sow and step up the discord in the popular masses, in order to 
weaken the struggle of the workers against the monopolies. While emphasizing 
the groundlessness of this "theory," H. Aaron, however, avoids "extremes," 
remaining in the position of neutrality and objectivisn. 




















A zealous aatitechnocratic mood distinguishes the work of the representative 
of the Administration, which from the very start has attempted to solve many 
problems from a technocratic standpoint. The attempts to use during the 
Johnson Administration the “planning - programming - budgeting” system for ob- 
taining a quantitative evaluation of the effectiveness of the activity of 
the agencies which carried out social assistance are criticized in the book. 
The main cause of failure, as H. Aaron correctly writes, was the fact that 
the problems, which such agencies as, for example, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity dealt with, were by their nature political, and not purely 
economic or financial (p 127). 


The problem of the interrelations cf “politicians” and "professors," politics 
and science permeates the book of H. Aaron, who has an opportunity to study 
it on the basis of his own experience. Turning to what place scholars hold 
and what the role of their recownendations is in the process of elaborating 
social measures of the administration, the author explains to those who ac- 
cept an invitation to work for the government how the balance of forces of 
politicians and specialist-scholars is really formed, “Analysis,” Aaron 
notes, “who are not acquainted with the process of decision-making in gov- 
ernment, very often are surprised and are even shocked by the insignificance 
of the role which the data of studies play in this process” (p 165). In 

the words of the author, the people making political decisions do not strive 
at all to use the recommendations of scholars, which contradict their pre- 
viously formed notions; they most often give preference to the data which 
merely confirm their opinion. The figures holding responsible posts, if the 
arguments of scholars contradict their “inner wice,” are inclined co beiteve 
that it is the scholars who are wrong, and not they themselves. 





As a result, scholars remain an isolated link in the chain which connects 
the recommendations on some program with the real results of its implementa- 
tion. Whereas at the stage of drafting the scholars can still have some 
influence, the decisions made by political leaders, who proceed from poli- 
tical interests, are already outside the sphere of their influence. They 
are just as isolated at the stage of implementation of the programs: it is 
completely in the hands of the civil service staff, which often proceeds 
from its own goals and interests. 


Nevertheless the increase of the role of science (with aliowance for the 
limitation of its opportunities, which stems from the class position of 
bourgeois scholars), without the aid of which it is more and more compli- 
cated for the ruling class to adapt to present conditions, also applies 

to the activity of U.S. government agencies. In light of this the author 
indicates the inevitability of the increase of the use by the government 
of the results of research and the recommendations of specialists, who are 
engaged in working out social problems. 
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CIA Activities 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 79 
pp 93-95 


/Review by N. A. Alekseyeva of the books “Uncloaking the CIA," edited by 
H. Frazer, New York, The Free Press, 1978, XIV+288 pages, and “Dirty Work. 
The CIA in Western Europe," edited by P. Agee and L. Wolf, New York, Lyle 
Stuart Inc. Secaucus, 1978, XIV+734 pages/ 


[Text] These two books are connected both by the theme and by the aspira- — 
tion to bring to the American reader the voices of those who in general are | 
not satisfied with the investigations of the activity of the intelligence 

community--the commissions of N. Rockefeller, O. Pike and F. Church. The 

authors of the works sound the alarm com erning the sinister activity of 

the CIA, the FBI, NSA and other secret services. In spite of the stir of 

1975-1976 in cormection with the exposure of intelligence activity, the 

American political investigating agencies have not at all lost their posi- 

tions, as before are grossly interfering in the domestic affairs of other 

states and are violating the rights of American citizens. The books tell 

about all this vividly, passionately and at the same time with the strict 

adherence to academic canons: cases are carefully documented, the conclu- 

sions are backed by extensive factual material. 


The authors of the collection of articles, "Uncloaking the CIA," were par- 
ticipants in the conference on questions of the activity of the Central 
Intelligence Agency and the problems of peace throughout the world, which 
was held at Yale University. P. Agee and L. Wolf, who are already well 
known for their sharp statements against the CIA, published their work with 
lengthy introductory and concluding articles, having collected in it docu- 
ments on this question, which had been published in part in the western 
periodical press. The materials in both collections belong to approximately 
50 authors. 


The fact that the agency, which was set up as a foreign intelligence agency, 
in fact engages in the victimization of American citizens within the United 
States, seems most outrageous to the authors of the collection, "Uncloaking 
the CIA.” For many years U.S. intelligence agencies engaged in illegal 
practice, grossly violating the elementary rights of Americans. This con- 
clusion is documented by D. Marks, author of the article "The CIA at Home," 
who in the past was an officer of the Defence Intelligence Agency, citing, 
for example, a report of THE NEW YORK TIMES of 21 December 1974 that the 
Central Intelligence Agency maintains secret dossiers on 10,000 American 
dissidents. In reality, Marks explains, the figure published in THE NEW 
YORK TIMES was clearly understated (p 160). The author of another article 
in the same collection, F. Donner, a lawyer specializing in the area of 
labor legislation and civil liberties, expressed obvious doubt that public 
opinion could ever force anyone, including Congress, to change the existing 
“disgusting practice” (p 173). 
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Historian B. Cook developed the theme touched upon vy Marks and Donner in 
the article "Surveillance and Mind Control.” Describing the techniques and 
methods of the secret shadowing of dissidents in the United States, the 
author states with regret that the far-advanced “computer technology has 
enabled machines to replace people and laws.” As to the secret cossiers, 
Cook throws up his hands, there are also private organizations which “boast” 
that they have “complete dossiers, which are stored in computers, on every 
American dissident and 160 million of their friends, relatives anc travel- 
ing companions” (p 177). 


The secret shadowing of dissidents by means of telephone taps, the instal- 
ation of eavesdropping devices, the opening of mail, break-ins anc so on, 
finally, the compiling of secret dossiers, is just a part of the extensive 
and illegal activity of the intelligence agencies. 





D. Marks dwells in detail on the role of the CIA in the publication of vari- 
ous types of publications which have been fabricated either by people on the 
CIA payroll or by writers who appear under fictitious names. Such publica- 
tions, as a rule, are of a pronounced political nature. One of che examples 
is the appearance in 1953 of the book "The Dynamics of Soviet Society,” which 
was done to the order of the CIA by the Center for International 
Affairs. Twe versions of the book existed, the author explains. One was 
classified, and the CIA used it for its internal needs. The other was silip- 
ped to the general public without any indication of CIA participacion in its 
preparation (p 161). 


During the investigations of CIA activity in 1975-1976 it became known that 
hundreds of American journalists worked under its orders. “They promoted 
the distortion of facts both within the United States and abroad. Why 
should we believe that an end has been put to this practice?” the authors 
of the other collection being reviewed, “Dirty Work. The CIA in Western 
Europe,” ask. "A considerable number of fabrications," it is reported in 
it, “were published /through CIA efforts/ abroad, and then were reprinted 
in the United States. This manner of action in the CIA is called ‘fallout 
at home.'” Nothing in this respect has changed even now, the authors de- 
clare (p 313). 


The most different people in the most different places are involved in the 
sphere of activity of the CIA. Even American universities do not remain 
aside. Some of their professors, for example, are engaged in the direct 
recruiting of spies for the CIA, especially in the developing countries. 
Other scholarly men perform secret studies on contracts concluded with this 
agency or with “private companies,” which are the property of the CIA, and 
there are several hundred of them on the territory of the United States and 
outside the country, including Air America--it was used extensively during 
the war period in Southeast Asia--and Saturn Air Transport in Miami (p 162). 


The authors of the collections dwell in detail on CIA operations in Chile, 
Vietnam, Cambodia, the Philippines and several countries of Western Europe. 
Although the authors eximine different aspects of the activity of the 
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Central Intelligence Agency, they are all unanimous in one thing: murders, 
corruption, sabotage--2il the subversive work of the CIA as a whole is aimed 
against the forces of freedom and democracy. The CIA and other secret 
services operate in the interests of the heads of corporations and their 
representatives in the government So the crimes remain unpunished, and 
they are committed in the end at the expense of the American taxpayer. Ac- 
cording to the claims of the authors of the collection "Dirty Work,” the 
secret services spent on secret operations on the average $22.4 billion an- 
nually (p 254). 


Concerning the activity of the CIA after its “reorganization” by the Carter 
Administration, the author of the concluding article of the same collection 
emphasizes that the matter reduced merely to the establishment of greater 
secrecy. "When current CIA Director Turner declares that CIA work ‘hence- 
forth will be legal and will conform to American values,’ what values does 

he have in mind?" the author asks. "Does our intelligence commmity really 
reflect American values? Is it really working in the interests of the Ameri- 
can people?... No, they are the values of monopoly capital, which is striv- 
ing for hegemony of the West." 


P. Agee emphasizes: “When we read about our ‘national security’ and our 
‘survival’ in various reports on the CIA and FBI, we understand that it is 
a question of their security and survival, and not at all ours. These are 
their security agencies, and not ours. It is between their class security 
and ‘national’ survival that they place an equal sign...." 


In the foreword to the book “Dirty Work" P. Agee and L. Wolf call upon the 
public to join efforts “for the purpose of weakening the CIA and the secret 
services operating jointly with it, to strike a blow to the system of poli- 
tical persecutions and economic injustice” (p 26). 


Washington Establishment 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 79 
pp 95-97 


/Review by N. A. Shvedova of the book “Congress. Keystone of the Washington 
Establishment" by Morris P. Fiorina, New Haven and London, Yale University 
Press, 1977, XI +105 pages/ 


[Text] The book being reviewed is a reaction to the sharp increase of the 
political and economic role of the government, the increase of its staff 
as the government permeates all areas of life of American society. M. Fio- 
rina, a professor of political science of California State Polytechnic Uni- 
versity, attempts to substantiate “the need to improve" the mechanism of 
U.S. government political power. 


The ramified network of the bureaucratic machinery, Fiorina writes, the 
scale of whose growth during the life of the past two generations arouses 
anxiety in the American people, is not the main problem. The real problem 
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is Congress, since precisely it, the author claims, is the creator of the 
formed phenomenon which has received the nare “the Washington establish- 
ment"; “Congress creates the establishment, supports it and, it seems, will 
further support and even enlarge it” (p 3). 


The arrangement of the mechanism of the interaction of the parts of the 
formed system is depicted by the author in the following manner: the lay- 
maker, the “representative of the people” in the highest legislative body 

of the country always strives for reelection and, consequently, cannot 
ignore the voters, on whose votes his political career depends--hence the 
aspiration to win popularity, approval of his actions. And the concept 
"voters" for the author includes all the residents of a giving voting dis- 
trict or state (M. Fiorina here aviods the question, precisely which groups 
of voters do the lawmakers try to please, the interests of what groups of 
voters do they defend in Congress). Therefore, the author explains, Con- 
gress approves various legislative acts and rrograms, which are aimed at 
“the realization of the interests of the voters." Then comes the next 
stage: the legislation is “translated” into the language of specific actions 
(bills, orders, contracts and so on are meant), the subdivisions of the 
ramified executive staff are engaged in this. The competitive struggle of 
various groups for access to orders and contracts at this stage draws into 
its orbit the lawmakers, whose votes can be decisive when determining, say, 
the budget of one agency or another, to which the “interested” groups of 
voters appeal. In this way the lawmaker acquires “the support of the grate- 
ful voter.” But on the whole the smartly working “triangle” provides votes 
to the lawmaker, a large budget and the pushing of the necessary programs 
through Congress to the bureaucracy and “the appearance of the effectiveness 
of services” to the American people. Unfortunately, M. Fiorina concludes, 
the interests of the long-term national welfare of the country, as a rule, 
are overlooked. The author correctly notes that the Washington establish- 
ment is a stable mechanism. The tendency of the inflated government machin- 
ery to cut itself off from the main problems facing society by an entire 
system of norms, regulations and regulatory instructions and its aspiration 
to find independent importance are correctly reflected in the book. 


The author sees the ineffectiveness of the legislative body in part in the 
“professionalism of politicians.” The professionalism of Conzress, he em- 
phasizes, is a 20th century phenomenon. Quantitative data of the turnover 
of Congress are cited in the book as evidence: whereas in the 19th century 
the changeover in Congress was 40-50 percent during each election campaign, 
in 1974 the changeover in the House of Representatives, for example, was 

21 percent; in 1976 it was only 15 percent (pp 5, 7). M. Fiorina explains 
the transformation of the American Congress by the increase of authority of 
the Federal Government (one of the pronounced contradictory arguments of the 
author is: a “professional Congress" creates “big government," which in turn 
creates a “professional Congress") and by the seniority system, which pro- 
vided Congressmen with support, while having a negative influence on the 
nomination of new candidates in the voting districts. If Congress, as the 
author claims, is the "keystone" of the Washington establishment, then the 
concept of the "fluctuating" voting district is the keystone of the author's 
concept. He asserts: the decline of the indicators of the turnover of 
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Congress is most closely and directly connected with the decline of the 
figure uf the “fluctuating” voting districts, to which belong, unlike the 
“reliable” districts, those districts where the traditional affections for 
one of the two bourgeois parties--the Republican and Democratic parties-- 
are not strong. They usually cast their votes for candidates from the two 
main parties. Meanwhile, under U.S. conditions the existence of “fluctuat- 
ing” districts is necessary for the functioning of the entire political sys- 
tem, since precisely they are a sensitive barometer of the changes occurring 
in society, in the moods of the American people, but it is they that hinder 
the peaceful existence of the Congress of “professionals." 


Such a conclusion seems improbable, since the stable position of a lawmaker 
in Congress is determined above all by the integral union of the system of 
Congress with executive agencies and the machinery of monopolies. 


The point of departure of the author's arguments is the conviction that the 
majority of people in their actions are guided by their own interests. There- 
fore the main and primary goal of the typical Congressman is reelection to 
the post which promises him power, prestige, a salary exceeding $45,000 a 
year, not counting other material benefits. The Congressman who strives 

for reelection should support that system of government, which facilitates 
the accomplishment of his own goals. Both the very structure of Congress 

and its rules and procedures are conducive to this. 


It is impossible, of course, to deny that many lawmakers in the U.S. Con- 
gress often pursue their own egotistical goals, but the nature of the high- 
est legislative body of the United States is determined not by the individual 
attributes of Congressmen, but by other factors. The bourgeois parliament 
performs the functions of the class domination of the monopolies, concealing 
the dictatorship of the oligarchy with the authority of representative bodies. 


Analyzing the question of how the structure of Congress and its procedural 
rules promote the personal goals of reelection to the highest legislative 
body of the country, the author comes to the conclusion: the past decade has 
been marked by the steady trend of an increase of the staff of employees and 
specialists of Congress, the machinery of Congress in the voting districts, 
the benefits of a material nature for the Congressman have increased; the 
decentralization of the power in Congress is strengthening the positions and 
authority of each Congressman individually from the standpoint of interrela- 
tions with the agencies of the executive, and, finally, the rules of the 
House of Representatives make the way easier for the bills in which the lav- 
makers are interested most of all. Interesting data are cited in the book. 
For example, in the early 1960's each member of the House of Representatives 
had the right to employ an auxiliary staff of nine employees, for whose sal- 
ary $20,000 were released (this figure ranged up to $50,000). By the late 
1960's the number of employees increased to 11, and in 1971 to 15 with a 
wage fund in excess of $141,000 (some Congressmen had the right to hire 

16 employees). Now a lawmaker has a staff of 18 people, on whose salaries 
$225,000 are spend (p 57). Thus, during this period the personal staff in- 
creased twofold. In the Senate the same picture is observed: the rapid 
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grovth of the auxiliary staff, for the salaries of which each Senator re- 
ceives from $400,000 to $800,000 annually. Moreover, now each member of the 
House of Representatives has the right to make 26 trips a year at government 
expense to his voting district, while a Senator has the right to make from 
42 to 46 trips (in the 1960's the members of both houses could make three 
government-paid trips to their district, by 1966 the Senate had increased 
the number of trips to six a year, while the House of Representatives in- 
creased it to five) (p 161). 


The rules of the House of Representatives reflect the historical attachment 
of the Congressman to the “feed boxes.” The author explains by this the 
fact that some bilis are given a “privileged status,” passing for review 
directly to the full session of the entire house, bypassing the preliminary 
instances. Among these legislative initiatives are bills on taxes and al- 
locations, on various questions of rivers and ports and bills on federal 
lands. The House of Representatives can allow bills on problems of civil 
rights or environmental protection be shelved for a long time, but it takes 
special precautionary measures when, for example, it is a matter of approv- 
ing bills on dams or irrigation systems, federal purification facilities; 
all these are “tidbits,” since their economic impact is easily revealed by 
the voters. 


The author's claim that the lawmaker on Capitol Hill exerts much effort to 
prove to “specific voting districts” that precisely he has all the necessary 
attributes to represent their interests in the bourgeois parliament, pursu- 
ing the policy necessary to them, seems correct. His “patronage” activity 
and activity on providing “feed boxes” for the voting district yield large 
political dividends. The Congressman has power which enables him to infiu- 
ence the decision-making of the officials of the executive machinery. The 
basis of this influence is the constant pressure of the Congress on various 
levels of the executive machinery, which stems from the legislative proce- 
dure of approving allocations for executive agencies and solving questions 
connected with their formation and reorganization, which forces the bureau- 
cracy of the executive machinery to agree to compromises. 


While condemning the "Washington system,” the author blames only its 
“pathological aspects,” which result, according to his claim, exclusively 
from the lack of coordination of actions. The country, in his opinion, 
needs a “better government,” which is more flexible, more effective and more 
constructive. The only means of eliminating the shortcomings lies in the 
reeducation of Congressmen themselves. However, it is very naive to assume 
that factors of a subjective order can if only to some degree change the 
general direction of development of the American bourgeois governmental 
machinery. 
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Foreign Policy of Democratic Presidents 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDBOLOCIYA in Russian No 6, Aug 79 
pp 97-98 


/Review by A. A. Kokoshin of the book "Vneshnyaya politika SShA: uroki i 
deystvitel'nost’; 60- 70-ye gody” (U.S. Foreign Policy: Lessons and Reality; 
the 1960's and 1970's} by Anatoliy A. Gromyko, Moscow, "“Mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya”, 1978, 302 pages 


/Text/ The author studies a number of characteristic traits of the foreign 
policy of the Administration of President J. Carter in comparison and con- 
trast with the foreign policy of Democratic Presidents J. Kennedy and L. 
Johnson. Such an approach is interesting and valid. Although the interna- 
tional situation of the second half of the 1970's differs considerably from 
the situation of the preceding decade, a number of parallels unquestionably 
exist in the policy of J. Carter and J. Kennedy. Moreover, many people who 
held high posts in the Democratic administrations in the 1960's are members 
of the Carter Administration. At the same time the author's digressions to 
the somewhat more remote times of the presidency of H. Truman and even F. 
Roosevelt are no less important and interesting. But the author properly 
does not confine himself to comparisons of the policy of J. Carter's Admin- 
istration with the policy of other Democratic presidents of the past 30-35 
years, but singles out the main stages of the development of U.S. foreign 
policy during the entire postwar period. 


In the book on the basis of official Soviet (including the archives of the 
USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs) and American documents, the memoirs of 
U.S. government and political figures and by an analysis of the chronicle 
of events the hidden motive and lessons of the Caribbean crisis and the 
state of international relations at that time are revealed, the genesis of 
American aggression in Vietnam and its influence on the international situa- 
tion and on the different directions of American foreign policy are studied. 


The author correctly notes that the scientific and technical revolution is 
changing the ideas about international relations, which have formed over the 
centuries, including the idea of the relative power of the state. In this 
connection along with the traditional indicators of the power of the state-- 
the size of the population, geographical location, the availability of min- 
eral resources and so forth--such indicators as “the scale of scientific 
research and experimental design work, the level of education of the popula- 
tion, the quality of training and the number of scientists and specialists, 
the ability of society to introduce the achievements of science in produc- 
tions” are playing a more and more important role (p 230). 


In the monograph attention is devoted to the fact that the scientific and 
technical revolution is objectively creating additional conditions for the 
reorganization of international relations on the principles of peaceful co- 
existence. But the nature and scale of the utilization of these conditions 
depend on the progress in specific areas of international political rela- 
tions. 
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Soviet Role in World War II 
Moscow SSHA: EXONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOCIYA in Russian No 6, Aug 79 p 98 


[Review by V. I. Sogachev of the book “Ustami amerikantsev” (From the Mouths 
of Americans) by V. A. Sekistov and G. I. Korotkov, Moscow, Voyenizdat, 
1978, 184 pages/ 


[Text] Numerous statements of U.S. political and military leaders with an 
assessment of the role of the Soviet Union, its people and armed forces in 
the battle against fascism in 1941-1945 are collected in the book “Ustani 
amerikantsev.” The materials which illustrate the importance of Soviet- 
American cooperation in achieving the goals common for both sides are of 
particular interest. 


The two great powrrs can overcome the existing serious barriers when this 
‘© witally necessary to themselves and to all mankind--such is the main 
.woc? sion which the authors of the book draw after the analysis of exten- 
» ve tistorical material. 


Television as Imperialist Propaganda 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOCIYA in Russian No §, Aug 79 p 98 


/Review by V. N. Levin of the book “Imperiya krivykh zerkal. Televideniye 
v ideologiche:skoy ekspansii imperializma” (The Empire of Distorting Mirrors. 
Television ix the Ideological Expansion of Imperialism) by R. V. Strel’ni- 
kov, Mosco~, “Mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya”, 1978, 269 pages/ 


/Text/ The author of the aonograph “Imperiya krivykh zerkal,” R. Strel'ni- 
kov, set himself the topical task of conducting the reader through the 
American television “land of miracles,” where white is passed off as black, 
fabrications replace facts, while when it comes to the test, information 
turns out to be a means of the brazen manipulation of public opinion. 


The stream of “televisior narcotics,” which flows from the home screen, is 
divided as if into two channels. Ome of these is political broadcasting. 
Its goal consists in the ideological substantiation of the domestic and 
foreign policy of the U.S. Government. On the basis of specific cases the 
author shows how American television promotes anticommmisea and to what 
means it resorts in order to distort the truth about the Soviet Union. 


The second channel, the author writes, is economic broadcasting. Every new 
viewer is regarded by the monopolies as another potential customer of the 
products being advertised, and hence the aspiration to increase the audi- 
ence. 
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U.4.-West European Relatiors 


Moscow SSHA: EXONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOCIYA in Russian No 5, Aug 79 
pp 98-99 


[Review by V. S. Guseva of the book “SShA i zapadnoyevropeyskiye ‘tsentry 
sily’” (The United States and the West European “Centers of Power") by 

Vv. F. Davydow (editor in chief), T. V. Oberemko and A. I. Utkin, Moscow, 
“Nauka”, 1978, 285 pages] 


/Text/ The monograph is devoted to one of the urgent international prob- 
lems--the interrelations of the United States and Western Europe, the two 
centers between which the interimperialist rivalry is increasing. At the 
same time it is one of the gost important foreign policy problems of Wash- 
ington: according to the concept of “trilateraliss,” which was adopted by 
J. Carter's Administration, the improvement of cooperation with leading al- 
lies and the consolidation of U.S. positions in this sphere are directly 
linked with the opportunities to conduct American policy on the world arena. 


Through the prism of U.S. relations with the ind‘vidual \..* European coun- 
tries in the monograph U.S. strategy and tactics with res»«ct to Western 
Europe are shown, the expectations and apptenensions of Am:: « ruling 
circles, which are comnected with the processes of West European integra- 
tion, are analyzed. in showing the growth of Western Europe as the chief 
competitor of the United States in the capitalist world in the area of eco- 
nomics, politics and military strategy, the authors mainly through the analy- 
sis of the bilateral relations of the United States with France, the FRC and 
England reveal the significance of the complicated and important processe,of the 
inter-Atlantic confrontation, on which the distribution of forces within 
the imperialist camp in the second half of the 1970's to a considerable ex- 


tent depends. 


The most significant changes in the sphere of American-W-st European rela- 
tionr have occurred, as is shown in the book, between the United States and 
the FRC. The main reason for this is the increase of the economic ard 
political importance of West Germany. 


On the whole the analysis of U.S. bilateral relations with the leading 
states of Western Europe shows thst although for a number of aspects the 
balance of American-West European relations i+ changing not in its favor, 
nevertheless Washington retains very effictive levers of pressure on its 
partners. The authors draw the conclusion that the present complicated and 
contradictory picture of the balance of forces between the two centers of 
imperia)ist rivalry “is most properly characterized as transitory. Each of 
the gl‘+al poles of power is strong enough to repulse the attempts of an 
oppowmt to solve arising problems at ite own expense alone, but is still 
OT siteady not strong enough to impose on the other a solution of certain 
problems or others, which is advantageous for it. And this creates ex- 
tensive opportunities for compromises in various areas of their interrela- 
tions” (p 282). 
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Young American Workers 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 79 p 99 


/Review by Ye. I. Kosenko of the book “Polozheniye rabochey molodezhi sovre- 
mennoy Ameriki. Ekonomicheskiy, politicheskiy, sotsial‘no-psikhologicheskiy 
aspekty" (The Position of Young Workers of Modern America. The Economic, 
Polacical and Sociopsychological Aspects) by A. V. Potekhin, Kiev, “Naukova 
dumka", 1978, 200 pages/ 


/Text/ This is the first work in our scientific literature, in which the 
young workers of the United States are the subject of a speciai study. The 
author devoted primary attention to the examination of such questions as the 
process of the regeneration and reinforcement of the ranks of the working 
class under the conditions of the scientific and technical revolution, the 
position of young workers on the labor market and in the sphere of labor re- 
lations, the features of the change in the social psychology of the young 
generation of workers and the role of young people in the trade union move- 
meat. The problems of the struggle of the U.S. Communist Party for the 
vital interests of young workers are examined specially. 


In the morograph the process of the reproduction of manpower by means of the 
rising generation is traced, the groundlessness of the claims of bourgeois 
ideologists about the "disappearance" of the proletariat, which is ostensibly 
taking place, and its transformation into the "middle class" is exposed. 


The analysis of the policy of the government and the monopolies in the sphere 
of the training of manpower resources occupies one of the central places in 
the monograph. 


7807 
CSO: 1803 
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COALITIONS OF SOCIAL PROTEST ORGANI7*TIONS 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 79 
pp 100-106 


/Article by I. A. Geyevskiy and S. A. Chervonnaya/ 


/Text/ Mass coalitions, which include various democratic organizations-—- 
trade union, antiwar, women's, black, youth and others--have appreciably 
stepped up their activity in the United States in recent times. The crea- 
tion of such coalitions and the joining of the efforts of already existing 
organizations for a joint struggle are traditional for the United States, a 
country where throughout history nationwide centers with a strong central 
leadership have rarely been set up (only the trade unions are perhaps an ex- 
ception here). 


This tradition is due to some features of the sociopolitical history of the 
country. 


The United States of America was founded and developed as a federal state, 
in which the individual states enjoyed and enjoy certain rights (it is char- 
acteristic that the authorities of the state are called a "government”). 

The autonomy of the states with respect to federal government agencies al- 
ways had a questionable influence on sociopolitical life: many social move- 
ments and organizations confined their activity to the framework of their 
"own" states and focused attention on local problems. The features of the 
U.S. party system, the lack of clear-cut ideological differences between 
the two main bourgeois parties--the Republican and Democratic parties-~-and 
their loose organizational structure alsc play an important role here. And 
whereas the lack of strict centralization, a permanent membership and strict 
party discipline is typical of these political parties, these features are 
characteristic to an even greater extent of the majority of public organ- 
izations. 


The nature of their organizational structure is also influenced by the 
features of their interrelations with the mentioned parties. In Western 
Europe public associations (trade union, women's, youth and others) are 
usually connected with one party or another and have the corresponding 
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party orientation. In the United States there are no such associations. 
The majority of them operate on a nonparty basis. They are set up either 
along social and professional lines or for the achievement of specific 
socio-economic and political goals. 


The founding in the 1970's of a number of new coalitions and the revival of 
old ones were connected, first of all, with the aggravation of socio- 
economic and political problems in the United States and with the increase 
of the disillusionment of the broad masses with the domestic and foreign 
policy of the current Administration and the activity of Congress. Secund, 
the realization that uncoordinated efforts on the local level are inade- 
quate for solving vital problems--the alteration of Washington's foreign 
policy, the reduction of military spending, the taking of effective steps 
to curb inflation, to provide employment and to increase real wages--grew 
stronger among the active participants in the mass struggle. The need for 
a struggle of the masses to achieve these goals and for the increase of its 
effectiveness objectively required the consolidation and increase of the 
unity of the actions of the different detachments of democratic forces. 
This has become especially necessary in recent times, when the conservative 
groups have stepped up their activity and have created new centers for the 
consolidation of their forces. 


Let us examine the main directions of the democratic protest and the coali- 
tions operating within this framework. 


Coalitions of peace-loving forces, which are against war and militarism and 
are for the halt of the arms race, the reduction of expenditures for mili- 
tary needs and the revision of American foreign policy, have emerged and 
have been working actively in recent years. The disputes, which broke out 
in early 1978 over the neutron bomb, the campaign of the public for a new 
strategic arms limitation treaty and the special UN session of disarmament 
gave an additional boost to the forces which are for disarmament. 


The Coalition for a New Foreign and Military Policy in Washington unites 
about 40 national religious, antiwar and trade union organizations, as well 
as the intelligentsia and people engaged in work in the social sphere. It 
includes such liberal organizations as Americans for Democratic Action, 
Business Executives Move for New National Priorities, the Center for the 
Study of Foreign Policy; religion organizations--Clergy and Laity Concerned, 
the National Council of Churches and others; the International Union of 
Dockworkers and Warehousemen of the West Coast; women's organizations--the 
Women's International League for Peace and Freedom, Women Fight for Peace; 
organizations which support a revision of U.S. policy with respect to a num- 
ber of regions--the Washington Bureau for Africa, the Washington Bureau for 
Latin America and others. Moreover, more than 40 other liberal, religious 
and other public organizations--the National Lawyers Association, the Na- 
tional Student Association and others--are associated with the coalition. 


The coalition supports a revision of U.S. foreign policy--the rejection of 
inter‘erence in the domestic affairs of other countries and the support of 
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dictatorial regimes. It criticizes the foreign policy course of J. Carter's 
Administration, “which is continuing,” as was indicated in one of the coali- 
tion's publications, “the same political course which drew the United States 
into Vietnam and brought a military junta into power in Chile."! The coali- 
tion is calling upon Washington to halt the sale of arms to developing 
countries and to renounce the conducting of subversive operations by the CIA 
in these countries, as well as to withdraw American troops from Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. The coalition is opposing especially actively 

the actual support by the United States of the racist regimes in southern 
Africa. It is setting as its goal "to prevent U.S. intervention on the side 
of the (local) white minority, which may have catastrophic consequences.” 


The coalition supports the review of budget priorities, the reduction of ex- 
penditures for military purposes and the use of the released mney for social 
needs. In 1978 it conducted an active campaign in support of the amendment, 
which was introduced by P. Mitchell, head of the Black Caucus, on the trans- 
fer of $12 billion from the defense budget for social needs. The coalition 
is exposing attempts of reactionary U.S. circles to use the discontent of 
the broad masses of Americans with the excessive tax burden and to achieve 
on this pretext a decrease of the allocations for social needs. It indi- 
cates as the main way to solve the tax problems the need to reduce the ex- 
penditures for military needs and is calling fora struggle “for the reori- 
entation of federal budget priorities” so that “the money from tax receipts 
would be spent in the interest and in accordance with the needs of the major- 
ity of Americans." 


The coalition actively supports U.S. ratification of the main UN documents 
on human rights, it emphasizes the importance of the economic and social 
rights, which are set forth in these documents, for the solution of the 
problems facing the broad masses of Americans. 


In its practical wrk the coalition is successfully combining lobbying on the 
national level with the organization of mass local campaigns. In recent 
years the coalition has achieved serious gains. In 1976 it achieved the 
passage of an amendment to the law on the control of military aid and arms 
exports, which prohibits the granting of military aid to governments “which 
systematically and grossly violate basic human rights." In the same year 

it contributed to the halt of military aid and the considerable reduction 
of economic aid to the Chilean junta. The extensive mass campaign organized 
by the coalition, as well as its lobbying activity forced J. Carter to 

agree to the reduction of military aid to a number of dictatorial regimes 

in Latin American countries. 


In early 1978, on the initiative of the Black Caucus of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a broad coalition was created, which united about 40 antiwar, 
trade union, black, women's and religious organizations for a campaign in 
support of P. Mitchell's amendment, which was discussed above. The Inter- 
national Union of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, the UAW, the Interna- 
tional Botherhood of Electrical Workers, the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers International Union, the International Union of Dockworkers and 
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Warehousemen of the West Coast and others were also included in ic. its 
activity received support on the part of the U.S Conference of Mayors. The 
coalition was the organizer, in particular, of a number of actions in the 
spring of 1978. 


The alliance formed in recent years of antiwar forces, organizations sup- 
porting socio-economic transformations and environmentalists Jed to the crea- 
tion in July 1977 of a vast national coalition--Mobilization for Survival .2 
Veterans of the antiwar movement were the initiators of its formation. More 
than 200 organizations belong to it. 


The coalition supports the halt of the production of nuclear weapons and 
the stop of the arms race, the use of the released money for social needs. 
Its leaders are striving to revive several methods of struggle, which were 
used extensively in the 1960's, above all the tactic of nonviolent actions 
and mass civil disobedience. At the same time they are devoting much at- 
tention to the education of the masses and information work and are trying 
to achieve the observance of strict discipline among the members of the 
movement. In 1977, for example, the coalition was the initiator of more 
than 200 teach-ins and held a number of other local mass actions, in which 
tens of thousands of people participated. In 1978 it launched the Save Our 
Cities campaign and organized the collection of signatures on a petition 
which demanded the passage of the amendment of P. Mitchell. Mass antiwar 
demonstrations took place within the spring offense conducted by the coali- 
tion in major U.S. cities. For example, 15,000 people participated in the 
sit-in demonstration at the UN building on 12 June 1978. The coalition 
played a leading role in mobilizing the protest against the production of 
the neutron bomb. 


Similar coalitions have arisen on the regional level--the Clamshell Alliance 
in New Hampshire, Catfish and Conchshell in Florida, Palmetto in South 
Carolina, Sunflower in Kansas and others.? They are also using the tactic 
of civil disobedience. The sieges of nuclear power plants attracted ex- 
tensive attention of the American public to the danger of the uncontrolled 
production and use of atomic energy by the monopolies. The sieges of the 
nuclear power plant in Seabrook (New Hampshire) in 1977 assumed the most 
massive nature. The demonstrations at Seabrook on 24-26 June 1978, in which 
18,000-20,000 people took part, were the largest action of this type. The 
activists of this movement achieved the imposition of stricter restrictions, 
particularly in questions of the transportation of nuclear materials over 
heavily traveled roads and highways, they have attracted the attention of 
the public to other problems of nuclear power engineering. For the present 
the achieved results are of a very limited nature, but the movement enjoys 
increasing popularity and is now already causing anxiety among the heads of 
corporations of the nuclear industry. The accident at the atomic power 
plant in Harrisburg (Pennsylvania) in late March of this year, which caused 
the leakage of radioactive material from the station reactor, as a result 

of which a threat to the life of the local residents arose, confirmed that 
the apprehensions of the members of this movement are by no means unfounded. 
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The scope, which the movement of solidarity with the struggle of the na- 
tional liberation forces in southern Africa has acquired in recent years, 
contributed to the creation of organizations which support the halt of the 
actual support of racist regimes by the United States. 


The National Antiimperialist African Liberation Solidarity Movement with 
its center in New York has played an active role in recent years. Along 
with prominent leaders of the movement of black Awericans and other demo- 
cratic organizations this movement includes representatives of the Communist 
Party of the United States. The coalition grew from the National Anti- 
imperialist Conference in Support of the Liberation Movement of the Coun- 
tries of Africa, which was held in 1973. The movement sets as its main goal 
the creation in the United States of a broad “antiracist, anti-imperiaiist 
coalition,” the goal of which is the expression of solidarity with "the 
anti-imperialist, anticolonial struggle of the peoples of Africa." This 
coalition is attempting to start direct contacts with the nationa! libera- 
tion forces of the countries of Africa. In 1976 its executive secretary, 
(A. Monteiro), took part in the work of the Afro-Asian People's Solidarity 
Organization in Luanda. 


The TransAfrica coalition was founded in 1976 to unite the efforts of black 
organizations in the struggle for a revision of American policy with respect 
to Africa. The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the National Urban League, Operation PUSH, the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, the National Council of Negro Women, the National Confer- 
ence of Black Lawyers and others joined it.’ The coalition has set as its 
goals to transform itself into an “African lobby” and to put constant pres- 
sure on executive and legislative bodies of the government. 


The aggravation in the 1970's of socio-economic problems (the increase of 
inflation and unemployment, the aspiration of the ruling circles to shift 
the burden of economic difficulties onto the shoulders of the workers) 
urgently raised for various detachments of the democratic forces the ques- 
tion of the need to unite efforts. In 1973 the National Coalition for the 
Defense of Human Needs and Budget Priorities emerged. In 1974 the National 
Coalition Against Inflation and Unemployment was founded on the initiative 
of a number of black and other democratic organizations; in the mid-1970's 
it acted as the organizer of a number of actions under socio-economic 
slogans in various U.S. cities. 


The organization which is struggling for work and economic justice continues 
to operate; it was created in 1973 on the basis of the National Coalition 
for the Defense of Human Needs and Budget Priorities. At present it is 
called the National Coalition for Economic Justice. Its president is the 
Reverend Robert Jones. It is playing an active role in the fight against 
inflation and unemployment and against the reduction of expenditures for 
social needs, in recent times it has been the initiator of a number of mass 
actions. Its youth division was the initiator of the demonstration of 

young people against unemployment, which was held on 12 April 1978 in Wash- 
ington and in which 12,000 people took part. Early this year the coalition 
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organized a number of actions against the draft of the budget for i960, 
which was proposed by the administration. 


National coalitions of democratic forces, which have come out in defense 
of the environment and consumer interests, have been working actively in 
recent times. The National Clean Air Coalition has been playing a signifi- 
cant role in the struggle for environmental protection. It is conducting 
active lobbying in Washington, as well as is engaged in the mobilization of 
mass local support. 


The mass disenchantment with the energy policy of President J. Carter led 

to the creation in April 1978 of the Citizen-Labor Energy Coalition with its 
center in Washington. It includes 60 trade union, public and religions 
organizations--the International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (which was the initiator of the founding of this coalition), the 
United Steelworkers of America, the UAW, the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union of 
North America and others, the National Council of Senior Citizens, the 
Coalition of Black Trade Unionists and others. The chairman is Machinist 
Union President W. Winpisinger. The coalition founders want to challenge the 
oil companies and other large corporations which have an influence on the 
energy pol.cy, and are trying to encompass in doing this the broadest 
possible epectrum «f organizations. The coalition has set itself important 
goals and is focusing attention on problems which affect the interests of 
the broad masses of American workers. It is fighting against an increase 
of the prices for gas, electricity and other types of energy, against the 
attempts of corporations to achieve the removal of controls and to jack up 
prices and against the absolute power of large monopolies in the area of 
energy. Its leaders are sharply criticizing the energy policy of J. 
Carter's Administration, which "continues to fleece the public”’ by new 
methods. In November 1978 the coalition launched in 25 states a national 
campaign on the local level for the purpose of opposing the attempts of gas 
and clectric companies to cut off the supply of energy to customers. In the 
next few months it plans to begin a long national campaign for the reduction 
of the rates for various kinds of energy and the reform of the practice of 
customer service. 


In October 1978 Citizens Opposed to inflation in the Necessities was founded 
at a conference in Washington. Consumer movement leader Ralph Nader was 

the initiator of its founding. It includes 35 trade unions and other organ- 
izations, including the United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, the National Council of Senior Citizens, the Con- 
sumer Federation of America and other consumer organizations and a number of 
black associations (the National Urban League, Operation PUSH and others)./ 
The leaders of the coalition sharply criticized the government of J. Carter, 
which has been unable to cope with the problem of inflation and curb the 
increase of prices. They have announced plans to organize a broad mass 
campaign for the reduction of prices on necessities. 











The American weekly NATION called the formation of the Progressive Alliance 
in October 1978 at a conference in Detroit "a new important event which has 
occurred on the American political arena."® The initiator of the convening 
of the conference and the creation of the alliance is UAW President D. 
Fraser, who sees the goal of the new alliance of liberal and progressive 
forces in the transformation of the American political system for the pur- 
pose of lending it a more democratic nature. The leaders of 20 trade unions 
(the UAW, the International Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, 
the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union, the American Fed- 
eration of State, County and Municipal Employees, the American Federation of 
Teachers and others) and 75 public organizations (the largest black associa- 
tions, organizations of other national minorities, the National Organization 
of Women and other women's asecciations, the American Civil Liberties Union, 
the Citizen-Labor Energy Coalition, the National Council of Senior Citizens, 
the National Lawyers Guild, the New American Movement, the Campaign for 
Economic Democracy amd others) took part in the conference. 


Taking into account the representative nature of the new coalition, its 
founders expect that it will be able to and will contribute to the creation 
of a broad front of democratic forces. In the words of the chairman of this 
coalition, black Congressman R. Dellums, it is called upon to draw up a 
program which is capable of “uniting the middle class and oppressed people.’ 
The idea of the need to create an independent workers’ political party re- 
sounded in a number of speeches at the conference, although, in the opinion 
of the majority of participseste, the practical achievement of such a goal 
for the present is still “impracticable.” 


The coalition set as its immediate task the organization of a rebuff to 

the forces of the right and pressure on J. Carter's Administration in this 
direction. In 1979 the coalition is launching an attack against the passage 
of the plan of the federai budget, which was proposed by the Administration, 
as well as against the strengthening of the forces of the right in Congress. 


The aspiration to unite into coalitions is also being observed within other 
democratic movements. The problem of coordinating actions is most urgently 
facing the numerous detachmnts of the black movement, which are distin- 
guished by a loose organiiz*ctional structure. The Black Leadership Forum was 
created in 1978. It includes the leaders of the 16 largest black organiza- 
tions (the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the 
National Urban League, Operation PUSH, the Black Caucus of the U.S. Congress 
and others). In the words of National Urban Coalition President Carl Hol- 
man, the goal of the creation of the forum is to aygid "a lack of coordina- 
tion in the approach to solving arising problems."! The forum is putting 
constant pressure on J. Carter's Administration and is criticizing its do- 
mestic policy course. In early December 1978 at a meeting with the President 
at the White House the forum members sharply criticized the budget plan for 
1980, which had been prepared by the Administration and proposed a signifi- 
cant reduction of the expenditures for social needs. 
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In recent times black ieacers have been searching intensive.y for a way to 
coordinate activities with the organizations of other national minorities-- 
and first of all Spanish-speaking Americans. The formation in September 
1978 of the Working Coalition of Black and Spanish-Speaking Leaders served 
as the first step in the direction of the formation of their joint coali- 
tion. It took place at a conference of the heads of the 24 largest organ- 
izations of black Americans, Americans of Mexican descent and Puerto Ricans, 
the goal of which was the discussion of "a general strategy of the struggle” 
against the conservative offensive, which had been launched in the United 
States. Carl Holman (president of the National Urban Coalition) and Raul 
Isagirro (president of the National Council of Mexican People) were elected 
cochairmen. 


During the struggle for specific demands coalitions at times are formed 
even without an organizational registration, without the creation of a gen- 
eral coordinating center and so forth. 





Such a coalition was formed in 1977-1978 in the state of Missouri. The re- 
actionary groups of this state, which called themselves the "new rightists,” 
launched here an active campaign for the passage of an antilabor law under 
the false title "On the Right to Work.” Preliminary surveys of public opin- 
ion showed that the majority of voters, who has been subject of mass persua- 
sion, supported its passage. Under these conditions the democratic forces 
closed ranks and launched a successful counterattack. They explained that 
the passage of the antilabor bill would strike a blow not only to the trade 
unions and the working class, but also to the broadest masses of workers. 

As a result of the purposeful campaign in November 1978 the bill was rejected 
by 60 percent of the voters. “Why were the ‘new rightists' defeated?” the 
UAW journal SOLIDARITY asked. And it responded: "The most important force 
which led to the victory was the extremely effective alliance made between 
the trade unions, farmers’, religious, women's and students’ groups, organ- 
izations of consumers, national minorities, senior citizens and members of 
the environmental protection movement."!! This coalition,” STEEL LABOR 
notes, “was created and guided by the workers." 2 Its nucleus was the United 
Labor Committee, which was made up of all the AFL-CIO locals and independent 
trade unions--the UAW and the Teamsters. 





A characteristic phenomenon of recent years has been the creation of local 
coalitions of democratic forces for the election of progressive candidates 
for various elected offices. One of the latest examples of the successful 
activity of such coalitions is the election in 1978 of a new black mayor of 
Washington, Marion Barry. In the past Marion Barry and his elected deputy 
Ivanhoe Donaldson were the leaders of the Student Nonviolence Coordinating 
Committee, who were known for their radical views and active participation 
in the civil rights struggle. While a city council member of Washington 

M. Barry earned a reputation as a zealous “leftist.” Having placed at the 
center of his campaign the promise of progressive reforms in the sphere of 
housing, employment and education, M. Barry was able to create a broad coali- 
tion of left-radical and left-liberal groups, which ensured him victory in 
the elections. 
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At present various coalitions for the protection of democracy. which are 
against political repression and support civil rights, are alsw active. 

The activity of the National Alliance Against Racial and Political Repres- 
sion, which emerged in the first half of the 1970's with the active partici- 
pation of American communists, has acquired the greatest effect. In 1978 

it took an active part in drawing up a petition to the United Nations, which 
supported with documents U.S. violation of human rights. 


The National Committee Against Repressive Legislation headed the national 
mobilization of progressive forces to fight against the passage of a new 
criminal code bill. The uniting of the efforts of trade union, black, 
antiwar and other mass movements served as one of the factors which con- 
tributed to the failure of the attempts to get passage of the correspond- 
ing bill by Congress. 


The creation of democratic coalitions has become an important factor of 
U.S. sociopolitical life. It marks the start of a new phase of the mass 
struggle, which is taking place under the sign of the consolidation of the 
unity of the various detachments of democratic forces. Although the 
achievement of their real unity and solidarity requires very many more ef- 
forts, the logic of the struggle is forcing them to move precisely in this 
direction. 


A typical trait of the current mass actions is the increasing role in them 
of the working class and the trade unions as a leader and cementing force.!3 
Large organizations of the working class--the UAW (independent) and the 
International Asrociation of Machinists and Aerospace Workers (AFL-CIO)-- 
are displaying particular activeness here. They are speaking out on a wide 
range of issues and are striving to rally around themselves the most dif- 
ferent groups of the population. The UAW journal SOLIDARITY emphasizes the 
need facing the American trade union movement to act as “the leading force 
in the creation of a new progressive coalition, which would also include 
women's, farmers’, ethnic, consumer and other organizations. The creation 
of such a coalition,” the journal stresses, “will enable the workers not 

to confine themselves ‘only to deflecting the next blow on the part of the 
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new rightists,’ but ‘to go over to a determined offensive’. 


The development of the mass strugzle is affecting the distribution of forces 
within the two-party system. For the mijority of the trade union, black and 
other organizations, which form the above-enumerated coalitions, as well as 
their members, constitute the mass base of the Democratic Party. The in- 
crease of the dissatisfaction of broad struta of the workers with the course 
of the present Administration on fundamental domestic policy issues is cre- 
ating serious problems for the Democratic Party and the two-party system as 
a whole. Some public figures do not hide the fact that they regard the 
creation of the mentioned broad coalitions as the nucleus of the organized 
forces which in the future could challenge the two-party system. Thus, at 
the conference in Washington in October 1978, at which the Citizens Opposed 
to Inflation in the Necessities was formed, profound discontent with the 
activity of both bourgeois parties was heard in the speeches of the 
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participants. R. Nader supported openly the need to create a new “anti- 
monopolistic political party.”!5 


The attempts of the ruling circles to place the burden of economic diffi- 
culties on the working masses are causing growing resistance. As was noted 
in the newspaper of the American communists, DAILY WORLD, “the appearance 
of broad coalitions which unite organizations that are fighting against the 
attack of the Administration and big business on the rights of the workers, 
attests to the increase of public discontent. Having united their efforts, 
they will be able to achieve important victories." 16 


The United States is entering a period of the aggravation of internal con- 
tradictions and new major social conflicts. 
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THE THREE GIANT FOUNDATIONS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 8, Aug 79 
pp 107-115 


/Article by R. S. Ovinnikow/ 


/Text/ The institution of so-called philanthropic foundations serves as 
one of the most important springs of the political mechanism in the United 
States. It is a network of organizations which were specially created by 
the American bourgeoisie and in which billions of dollars are concentrated; 
freed mainly from the performance of purely economic functions, they are 
aimed primari.y at exerting political pressure. And, as it turns out, 
nothing provides the American bourgeoisie with such steady, large and polit- 
ically profitable dividends as “philanthropy”; the leading groups of the 
American financial oligarchy, of course, receive the greatest return from 
such “philanthropy.” "Private philanthropy,” one American study says about 
foundations, “of course, is a big business in the United States.”! 


The Triangle of Foundations 


By the early 1970's there were on the order of 26,000 such foundations in 
the United States. Meanwhile their power and influence are far from equal. 
Only 8 percent of them (2,179 foundations) had assets of $1 million or more. 
An even smaller number--a little more than | percent (331)--had assets of 
more than $10 million each. And only 0.1 percent of the foundations (33) 
had assets of $100 million or more each and were truly giants. This last 
category, which represented numerically slightly more than one one-thousandth 
of all U.S. foundations, accounted, however, for 58 percent of their total 
assets--$11.9 billion out of $20.5 billion.2 The institutions which are 
controlled by three financial groups--the Morgans, the Rockefellers and 
Ford--stand out among then. 


The Ford Foundation, the most prominent of all the existing ones, was 
founded in 1936 and proceeded to active work after its reorganization in 
1948. The Morgans inherited the Largest of the foundations, which are now 
a part of their empire, from steel magnate Andrew Carnegie, who sold thes 
his assets in the early 20th century. The best known of them are the 
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Carnegie Corporation, which was founded in 1911 with initial assets of 

$135 million, and the Carnegie Endowment for Internat:.ial Peace (henceforth 
the Carnegie Endowment), which was established in 1910. The directors of 
the Morgan banks--Morgan Guaranty and Bankers Trust--traditionaliy have 

held key positions on the board of trustees of the Carnegie foundations. 

The best known of the foundations of the Rockefeller financial group--the 
Rockefeller Foundation--was tounded in 1913; the other gost prominent 
foundation of the same group--the Rockefeller Brothers Fund--was founded 

in 1940. 


The triangular constellation of the enumerated foundations, taken together, 
accounts for one-fourth of the assets conceratrated in U.S. philanthropic 
foundations. They all belong to the cate,ory of “general-purpose” founda- 
tions. While the overwhelming majority of other foundations in their activ- 
ity do mot go beyond the satisfaction of narrow, local interests of certain 
monopolies an’ groups or others, the “genercl-purpose” foundations have a 
wide range oi activity, its sphere is defined by a national and even a 
global scale. Accordingly, the foundations of the Carnegie-Morgans, the 
Rockefellers and Ford are very strict in seeing to it that the allocated 
assets are spent by the recipients only for the purposes prescribed for 
them. It is typical that th. handful of foundations of this triumvirate 
accounts for more than half of the employees working for all foundations. 


It is necessary to note another important specific trait of the triumvirate 
of the largest fowndations--the historically established close interweaving 
of their interests, which long ago developed into a joint, concerted pro- 
gram of actions. Their boards (the boards of trustees of the foundations) 
are interlocked by personal wiions, their assets are invested in the stocks 
of companies first of all of the three mentioned financial groups, their 
subsidy programs are interchangeable and supplement each other. The follow- 
ing law of cooperation has formed within the triumvirate: the Ford Founda- 
tion frequently assists the Rockefeller foundations and almost always the 
Carnegie Endowment; the Rockefeller foundations regularly help the Carnegie 
Endowment and from time to time the Ford Foundation; the Carnegie Endowment 
mainly acts as a recipient in this triangle. 


The purpose of the institution of U.S. philauthropic foundations is very 
diverse. Well-known American journalist F. Lundberg notes that their activ- 
ity helps big business to acquire a respectable appearance in the eyes of 
the public, affords it an opportunity to avoid the payment of considerable 
taxes, serves as a convenient means of controlling companies and helps the 
financial tes direct “social thinking” in the United States in their 
interests.” It would be possible to speak about these and other functions 
of the foundations separately, we are interested in what bearing American 
philanthropic foundations, and above all the mentioned triumvirate, have 

on the formation of U.S. foreign policy. 


All threr groups are experiencing an increased interest in the foreign poli- 


cy sphere of activity. The very aim of the founding, for example, of the 
Carnegie Endowmrnt had a pronounced foreign policy direction and sounded 
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very grandiloquent--"to hasten putting an end to international wars." at 
the very beginning two former U.S. Secretaries of State--E. Root aid R. 
Lansing--took up places among its leaders. The endowment played a promi- 
net role in the formulation of the o*ficial U.S. position at the 192!-1922 
Washington Conference on the limitation of naval arms and problems of the 
Pacific Ocean. In the annual report of the Carnegie Endowment for 19% it 
was stated frankly that the endowment “is becoming an unofficial instrument 
of international politics, it is taking in hand everywhere the ends of the 
knots of international problems, of those issues with which it is difficult 
for the government to cope, and, acting on the basis of private initiative, 
is forming conclusions which, not being official in their nature, unoffi- 
cially permeate government policy.” Later the formulation of U.S. policy 
in the United Nations, in particular, became the "specialty" of the Carne- 
gie Endowment. 





In turn the Rockefeller Foundation, as W. Nielsen notes, "from the very 
start was exclusively international in its outlook."> In its history there 
has been only one short period (1928-1934), when it “turned away” from 
primary attention toward the study of international problems, but back in 
1935 the activity of the foundation was reorganized, and international rela- 
tions became one of the three main spheres of its activity. Finally, in 

the 1960's a decisive shift took place in the activity of the foundation 
from exclusively scientific studies of international issues to attempts at 
practical solutions of contemporary international problems. 


After being reorganized in 1948 the Ford Foundation also made an unequivocal 
demand for the regulation of U.S. foreign policy problems; it decided to 
concentrate on the “creation of a world,” which meets the interests of the 
United States. By 1956 its main foreign policy programs had been worked out 
in detail. They broke down into the following problems: international re- 
lations, the training of personnel and the preparation of scientific re- 
search on foreign policy, international economic development and interna- 
tional legal research.’ The Ford Foundation began to allocate up to 40 per- 
cent of its assets for foreign policy goals, which in 1967-1968 was up to 
three-fourths of all the expenditures of American foundations for these 
purposes. 


It is possible to distinguish three main directions in which the mentioned 
foundations are active when functioning as the spokesman for the interests 

of the American financial oligarchy as a whole. First, there is the elabora- 
tion of the goals of the foreign policy of American imperialism at each 
historical stage, as well as the strategy and tactics for achieving them. 
Second, the ideological substantiation and social justification of these 
aims, their promotion as “goals which meet the interests of the entire 
American nation." Third, the training, selection and placement of personnel 
for the practical implementation of U.S. foreign policy. 


In order to ensure success in these directions there is a network of trust 
organizations and organizations fed by the foundations. As RAMPARTS noted 
in April 1969, the foundations “serve as a base for an entire network of 
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organizations, by operating through which the nerve centers of wealth impress 
their will on Washington. This network as the center of the intellect of 
the foundations is formed from ‘independent’ scientific research and polit- 
ical organizations, which are jointly financed and jointly staffed by the 
foundations and corporations. Taken as a whole, they set the conditions 
and establish the framework of choice for determining the long-range poli- 
cy of the Unitea States Government.” 


"Factories of Ideas” 


The foundations of the Carnegie-Morgans, the Rockefellers and Ford often 
act themselves as a direct, immediate participant, even the main motive 
force in the formulation of new foreign policy and strategic military doc- 
trines, which then become the official policy of the American administra- 
tions. 


Thus, recently published U.S. diplomatic documents for 1950 attest that 
the leading figures of these foundations took an active part in the form- 
lation by the Truman Administration of the strategy and tactics of the nu- 
clear blackmail of the Soviet Union. Rockefeller Foundation President C. 
Barnard took part in the work of the special group for formulating this 
policy, which also included high officials of the State Department, the 
Pentagon and the U.S. National Security Council; in his statements at the 
meetings of the group he placed special emphasis on elaborating methods of 
the ideological inculcation of the new doctrines in the consciousness of 
the general public. In turn F. J. Dulles, chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, and W. Bush, president of Carnegie Institu- 
tion, sent their proposals directly to the assistant secretaries of state 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


At times the foundations took entirely upon themselves the work on formulat- 
ing new strategic variants in policy. Thus, when in the late 1950's they 
undertook the formulation of the U.S. policy of a stepped-up arms race, 

the first salvo was the so-called Gaither Report, which was submitted in the 
fall of 1956 to the government of D. Eisenhower. Rowan Gaither himself, 
whose name as head of the formulating group was given to the report, was 
chairman of t..e Ford Foundation, while Carnegie Corporation Vice President 
J. Perkins, J. Corson, an adviser to this foundation, and R.(Colkins), who 
was the head of the Brookings Institution in Washington (the role of this 
institution in the strategy of the foundations will be discussed below), 
were members of the group. 


The main point of the report--the appeal for a sharp increase of the tempo 
of the arms race in the United States-—-quickly became accessible to the 
press, but its content was fully declassified only in early 1973. It turned 
out that the Gaither Report contained the recommendation to spend during 
the next five years an additional $19 billion directly on arms and another 
$25 billion on civil defense programs on the pretext of the need to respond 
to the "Soviet threat." In the report it was claimed that everything 
ostensibly "clearly indicates the increasing threat (on the part of the 
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Soviet Union--R. 0.), which may assume a critical nature in 1959 or early 
1960."9 The fact that today, 20 years later, an attempt is again being 
made to justify the new spiral of the arms race in the United States by the 
mythical "Soviet threat" is an irony of history. 





The Gaither Report was discussed on 7 November 1957 at a meeting of the 

U.S. National Security Council, at which, as President D. Eisenhower later 
recalled, the decision was made to study its specific recommendations “one 
by one,” and subsequently, in the words of the President, some of these 
recommendations were adopted in general without changes, others in a slight- 
ly altered form, while the U.S. Government rejected “one recommendation"™ 
(only one!) . 10 


A second wave of pressure on the administration followed the Gaither Re- 
port--the preparation of “special studies," which were conducted using as- 
sets and under the aegis of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, was completed. 
The series of these reports scarcely differed from the Gaither Report, in 
them the same policy of an arms race was advocated and it was proposed to 
increase annually direct U.S. military spending by $3 billion up to 1965. 
The group of people and organizations, which were enlisted to prepare the 
reports, was similar: J. Gardner--president of the Carnegie Corporation; 

C. Haskins--president of Carnegie Institution; D. Rusk--president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation; D. Bronk--president of Rockefeller University; 
Lawrence Rockefeller--president of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. However, 
an important difference of these reports is the fact that from the very 
start they were intended for publication in the general press and for the 
direct persuasion of public opinion. They were printed in an edition un- 
heard of for U.S. political literature: by late 1961 about 600,000 copies 
had been sold or distributed. The main foreign policy recommendations were 
adopted by the government: the following year, 1958, the proposal reorgan- 
ization of the Pentagon was carried out, while the U.S. military budget 
began to be increased by at least $2 billion annually. 


The management by the foundations of the work of major scientific research 
organizations, which specialize in the elaboration (including directly for 
the needs of the American Government) of foreign policy problems and their 
possible solutions, serves as another channel of their influence on the 
formulation of U.S. foreign policy. The general conducting of the activity 
of these organizations is carried out by means of gifts and subsidies, which 
are granted by the foundations for specifically established goals. Such 
assets of the funds have received in the United States the cynical name 
“seed money." What is meant is that the initial special-purpose gift, which 
was granted by one foundation or another, predetermines the subsequent 
growth of the new research direction being financed by it or the nature of 
the work of the organization which received it to such anextent that it is 
then possible to switch to receiving money from the U.S. government budget: 
the d2signed attributes of the new “plant” cannot be changed, especially 

as the foundations also carry out the measured feeding of many projects at 
subsequent stages of their development. 
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In this way, in particular, the foundations of Ford, the Rockefellers and 
the Carnegie-Morgans in fact placed under their control the specialized 
scientific research centers for international problems, which were set up 
at American universities. According to the estimate of the U.S. Department 
of State, of the 191 such centers 142, or three-fourths, are financed by 
the three mentioned foundations, including 107 by the Ford Found-cion, 18 
by the Rockefeller Foundation and 17 by the Carnegie Corporation.!! the 
influence of the triumvirate of funds in the feeding of specialized insti- 
tute research centers studying the Soviet Union is just as great. Accord- 
ing to the calculations of V. S. Voronin, of the 22 main centers of this 
type 17 were financed entirely or in part by the leading foundations, and 
above all by the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation and the Car- 
negie Endowment.!2 ‘Thus, in 1946 the Russian Institute of Columbia Univer- 
sity was founded using money from the Rockefeller Foundation, while in 1948 
the Carnegie Endowment began to finance the Russian Research Center of 
Harvard University. 


As special studies show, it is possible to distinguish two waves in the 
history of the founding by these foundations of scientific research centers 
for foreign policy problems at the most important American universities. 
In the first of them, which covered 1950-1952, the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Ford Foundation set up such centers at 
the University of Chicago and Princeton University, at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Columbia University (the Institute of War and 
Peace). In 1957-1960 the same foundations financed the founding of a new 
series of centers--the Center for International Affairs at Harvard Univer- 
sity, the Washington Center for Foreign Policy Research and the Center for 
Research on Conflict Resolution at the University of Michigan. !3 


In this way the indicated foundations firmly laid their hands on the main 
directions of foreign policy research in the academic world. The results 
of this research were offered to the government; thus the foundations and 
the forces behind them obtained an opportunity to utilize this channel of 
pressure in their own interests. The push of American students and the 
general public in the necessary direction in the area of foreign policy 
views took place in the same spirit. 


The progressed propogation of scientific research projects into specialized 
institutes also proceeded under the vigilant guardianship of the foundations. 
For example, after World War II the Ford Foundation played a key role in 

the founding of the RAND scientific research firm, which fills orders of the 
Pentagon and the U.S. Department of State, as well as of the Ford Foundation 
itself and the Carnegie Corporation. The same Ford Foundation financed the 
founding in 1956 of the Institute for Defense Analyses, and then the Insti- 
tute for Policy Studies./4 of special interest among the scientific insti- 
tutions of this type is the Brookings Institution, the role of which in the 
formulation and planning of U.S. policy--and above all foreign policy-~is 
most important. 
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The Brookings Institutions was founded more than half a century ago as a 
result of the merger of three independent scientific research institutions. 
One of them was the Institute of Government Research, which was founded in 
1916 using money of the Rockefellers, another was the Institute of Economics, 
which was founded in 1922 by the Carnegie Corporation which invested $2 mil- 
lion in it at the time of the merger, the third was a graduate school organ- 
ized in 1924 by businessman R. Brookings, a trustee of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment. On the whole the Brookings Institution and its predecessors during 
the first 30 years of their existence (1921-1952) received from the Carnegie 
Endowment and the foundations of the Rockefellers $7.6 million in “seed 
money,” while the Ford Foundation, which joined them later, invested another 
$10 million in the institution. In recent years R. Roosa, one of the 
trustees of the Rockefeller Foundations, has headed the Board of Trustees 
of the Brookings Institution. 


The elaboration of the budget bases of the activity of U.S. government 
agencies serves as the specialization of the Brookings Institution. It 
regularly supplies them with personnel for the highest administrative posts. 
The head of the Council of Economic Advisers under President H. Truman was 
Brookings Institution Vice President E. (Nurs), under J. Kennedy and L. 
Johnson the Office of Management and Budget (at that time the Bureau of 

the U.S. Budget) was headed by institution President K. Gordon and one of 
the leading staff members of the institute, C. Schultze. Under R. Nixon 
the head of the Council of Economic Advisers to the President was again a 
staff member of the Brookings Institution--C. Stein, and under J. Carter-- 
the same C. Schultze. This role in the elaboration of the management and 
budget policy of American administrations enabled the Brookings Institution 
to successfully advance its proposals directly on the entire broad spectrum 
of key foreign policy problems. Before the 1968 presidential elections the 
institution published the voluminous work “Agenda for the Nation,” the main 
conclusions of which, in the opinion of the press, formed the basis of 
the foreign policy activity of R. Nixon's Administration. In 1976, again 
on the eve of the presidential elections, the Brookings Institution pub- 
lished the study "Setting National Priorities. The Next Ten Years," the 
main directions of which were taken into account by the Democratic Adminis- 
tration of President J. Carter. 


On the whole the offspring of the foundations, which the above-mentioned 
"factories of ideas" (or “think tanks” or “policy generators") are, ensure 
the unquestionable domination of the leading groups of the American finan- 
cial oligarchy in the development and ideological substantiation of the 
main foreign policy doctrines and the primary strategic versions of the 
policy of U.S. administrations on the international arena. 


The Council on Foreign Relations and the Foundations 
For all the importance of the scientific research institutes managed by the 
triumvirate of foundations, the final “touch” of the bases of U.S. foreign 


policy for the subsequent implementation of these developments is neverthe- 
less not provided by them. The powerful private political organization-- 
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the Council on Foreign Relations!5--which was founded back in 1921 in New 
York, performs the functions of the key link, in which the boundary between 
the ideas being advanced in the interests of the American financial oli- 
garchy and the possibilities of transforming them intc actions of the U.S. 
government =achinery on the world arena occurs. 


The direct influence of the American financial oligarchy on the foreign 
policy of the country is accomplished precisely in the heart of this organ- 
ization. The Council on Foreign Relations reflects and expresses the views 
and will of the American financial oligarchy as a whole, as well as of its 
main groups, but the role of the financial empires of the Morgans, the Rocke- 
fellers and Ford and their “philanthropic™ foundations undoubtedly dominates 
in the Council on Foreign Relations. 


T. Lamont, senior partner of the bank J. P. Morgan and Company; J. Davis, 
senior partner of the main Morgan law firm, Davis, Polk, Wordwell, Gardiner 
and Reed, and a trustee of the Carnegie Endowment and the foundations of 
the Rockefellers; F. Polk, another partner of the mentioned Morgan law firm 
and a former U.S. Assistant Secretary of State; E. Root, the first president 
of the Carnegie Endowment and a former U.S. Secretary of State; I. Baumen, 
a perennial staff member of this foundation; Rockefeller empire managers 

G. Green and R. Fosdick, of whom the latter subsequently became (1936-1948) 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation, as well as John Rockefeller, Sr., 
and his father-in-law and partner N. Aldrich were among the founders of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. It is characteristic that one out of every 
four directors of the Council on Foreign Relations during the first half 
century of its existence (up to the early 1970's) has been either a trustee 
or a high-ranking employee of one of the Carnegie foundations. !6 


In the management of the Council on Foreign Relations during the past 10 
years of its 24 directors there were many people who are directly connected 
with the indicated foundations. Among them are: J. McCloy, a permanent 
partner of long standing of the Rockfellers, and in 1960-1966 the chairman 
of the Ford Foundation; D. Rockefeller; D. (Maccron) from the Ford Founda- 
tion; D. Dillon, chairman of the Rockefeller Foundation; C. Haskins, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution in Washington; J. Johnson, president 
(1950-1971) and then honorary president of the Carnegie Endowment; R. Roosa, 
a trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation, head of the Board of Trustees of 
the Brookings Institution; C. Vance, a trustee and later chairman of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


According to available calculations, 10 of the 17 trustees of the Ford 
Foundation, 13 of the 23 trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation, 11 of the 
16 trustees of the Carnegie Corporation and 18 of the 26 trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment were members of the Council on Foreign Relatione.!7 To 
this it can be added that the membership of the Council on Foreign Relations 
drew in the directors of the scientific research institutes which are 
watched over by the foundations. In all 32 percent of the trustees of the 
Brookings Institution, 45 percent of the trustees of RAND and 41 percent of 
the ggustess of the Institute for Defense Analyses are members of the coun- 
cil. 
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There are also other indicators of the dominant role of the elite of the 
foundations in the affairs of the Council on Foreign Relations. During the 
first three decades of its existence (1921-1952) the council received 

$1.8 million from the Carnegie foundations and $1.3 millions from the founda- 
tions of the Rockefellers. In the early 1950's the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions received simultaneously from these two sources and from the Ford 
Foundation, which joined them, $2.5 million, including $1.5 million from 

the Ford Foundation. In recent years the receipts from these foundations 
have been on the average 25-30 percent of the entire budget of the Council 

on Foreign Relations. 





The Council on Foreign Relations, as is widely admitted in the United States, 
has become in reality the central agency for the formulation of the foreign 
policy of American imperialism. F. Lundberg, who has studied the American 
financial oligarchy for over four decades, admits that as compared with the 
U.S. Government “the members of the Council on Foreign Relations have 

closer and more specific contact with the sphere of foreign relations. For 
primarily their property, their divisions and branches abroad are protected 
by the Department of State, as well as the Army, the Navy and the Air 

Force. "19 


During the years of World War II the Council on Foreign Relations drafted 
and submitted to the government “A Study om War and Peace"; the money for 
this work was granted by the Rockefeller Foundation, and its ideas were the 
basis of U.S. policy during the war and first postwar years. The dominant 
influence of the Council on Foreign Relations on U.S. foreign policy also 
showed up in subsequent years, and not only in the area of the elaboration 
of ideas and doctrines, but also in the matter of providing personnel for 
carrying it out, which will be discussed below. In April 1971 D. Rockefel- 
ler, chairman of the Council on Foreign Relations, stated frankly: “In the 
past the council made an important contribution to the understanding of 
world problems. In our times, when major changes are occurring in the area 
of international relations, it is booking forward to an increase of its 
activity and the expansion of its role.” 0 Accordingly, since 1973 the 
Council on Foreign Relations has been elaborating "Project for the 1980's,” 
the goal of which is to attempt to analyze the probable course of world 
events on the international arena for 10-15 year ahead and, in the words of 
project director R. Ullman, to predict “the desirable and permissible (from 
the standpoint of the United States--R. 0.) conditions of international re- 
lations and to define —— — the political approaches leading to the 
creation of these conditions."2! As could be expected, the Ford Foundation 
and the Rockefeller Foundation, as well as three other private foundations 
are financing this project. The end product of this undertaking, as is 
stated in the official explanation of the goals of the project, “is intended 
for a wide range of readers--including people making the policy, potential 
policymakers and those who will have an influence on the process of imple- 
menting the policy.” 


Today the Council on Foreign Relations continues to actively elaborate with 
money of the foundations the main directions of U.S. foreign policy and some 
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problematic issues, to prepare specific recommendations and to turn them 
over to the highest U.S. government officials, who nominally “make” this 
policy. And the people who prepared these recommendations within, it 
would seem, an exclusively private organization, as the Council on Foreign 
Relations acts, by the time these recommendations are finally completed, 
are often in the highest government posts which are involved with the inm- 
plementation of foreign policy. Om the other hand, the secretaries and 
assistance secretaries, who participated as “guests” of the Council on 
Foreign Policy in working out the primary recommendations, by the time of 
their more serious polishing at times quit their posts on the staff of the 
department and act at this stage as members or employees of the Council on 
Foreign Policy. And a final detail: on the whole during 1945-1972 nearly 
half (45 percent) of the highest U.S. government officials, who t with 
foreign policy, were members of the Council on Foreign Relations. 


The Placement of Personnel 


The most important factor of the unprecedented influence of American philan- 
thropic foundations and the institutes financed by them on the formation of 
U.S. foreign policy consists in the planned placement by them of “their own 
people” in posts which deal directly with the elaboration of this policy. 
Thus, in the past quarter of a century the U.S. Department of State has 
most often (and namely for 18 years) been headed by people who have been 
more than closely connected with the three biggest foundations. Under 
President D. Eisenhower the U.S. Secretary of State was J. F. Dulles, who 
came to that post from the position of chairman of the board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and while working for the Carnegie Endowment. Under 
Presidents J. Kennedy and L. Johnson the U.S. foreign policy agency was 
headed by Dean Rusk, who left for the sake of this post the position of 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation. Finally, C. Vance, the Secretary 
of State in the present Administration, once again came from the post of 
chairman of the board of trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


If we continue this list further, then Rockefeller Foundation trustee C. 
Bowles became U.S. Assistant Secretary of State in the Cabinet of J. Ken- 
nedy, while R. McNamara, who came to this position from the post of presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Corporation, the company which holds controlling 
interest in the Ford Foundation, became Secretary of Defense. 


On the initiative of Henry Ford a special meeting of the government's 
Cabinet was convened in April 1965 for a general review of the practice of 
cooperation between the largest foundations and the government and the in- 
provement of this cooperation. Some participants of this meeting on the 
part of the government, wrote W. Nielsen, one of the formed employees of 
the Ford Foundation, supported, it seems, closer and more official coopera- 
tion in the future--the joint planning of programs and the regular “prelim- 
inary approval" by the foundations of government programs. Other partici- 
pants opposed the establishment of “relations of such a degree of intimacy” 
between the foundations and the government on the grounds that this “might 
threaten the independence of the foundations” (but not vice versa!). In 
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the end it was decided that special “methods of unofficial contact” should 
be established between the U.S. Government and the Ford Foundation in its 
role as herald of the interests of all the foundations--"at the level of 
the highest leadership of both. "23 


W. Nielsen, who related about this meeting of the American Cabinet, as if 
on second thought, later claims that this understanding was not implemented 
subsequently, but it is necessary to take into account that at that time 

D. Rusk from the Rockefeller Foundation, J. Gardner (he held the position 
of Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare) from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and R. McNamara from the Ford empire were members of the Cabinet, that 
is, the main members of ihe Cabinet were direct representatives of the 
triumvirate of foundations. 


Later the direct representation of the foundations in U.S. administrations 
continued at just as high a level. Thus, one of the Rockefeller Foundation 
trustees, C. Haskins, became Secretary of Agriculture in R. Nixon's Adminis- 
tration; another trustee of this foundation, M. Blumenthal, is now Secretary 
of the Treasury in J. Carter's Administration. 


As for the present American Administration, it is also possible to cite 
other examples of the direct representation in it of the foundations, in- 
cluding directly in positions involved in the formulation and implementation 
of foreign policy. The former editor of FOREIGN POLICY, which is now pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment, R. Holbrook is now U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs. Secretary of the same founda- 
tion C. Maynes became Assistant Secretary of State for International Organ- 
ization Affairs, while A. Lake, a consultant of this foundation, is direc- 
tor of the Policy Planning Staff of the Department of State. D. McHenry, 

a scientific staff member of the Carnegie Endowment, was appointed U.S. 
deputy representative to the United Nations. In turn the Ford Foundation 
also figures in the “working echelon" of the foreign policy staff of the 
present Administration: former deputy chief of the division for the Near 
East and Africa of this foundation Le Melle is now Ambassador to Kenya, 
while former consultant of the foundation for questions of higher education 
in India R. Goheen became the U.S. ambassador in this country. 


lf we take this regularity more broadly, it is an indisputable fact, as 
American journalist R. Sheer notes, that the vast majority of high-ranking 
officials of any administration, before they take these positions, worked 
for the largest American transnational corporations and banks, serving the 
interests of the latter. “In this capacity,” R. Sheer continues, “they 
became experts on problems which American corporations run across abroad, 
and their job was to facilitate the solution of these problems. It is 
difficult to beleive that their view of the world changes when their time 
comes to formulate foreign policy."44 


The triumvirate of foundations took a direct part in the eleboration of a 


number of foreign policy aims which were adopted by J. Carter's Administra- 
tion. A change in the distribution of forces in the world often forces the 
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foundations to adhere to more realistic concepts than before, but all the 
doctrines being formulated by them, as before, meet the aims of the protec- 
tion of the interests of American monopoly capital. 


In particulcec, in March 1977, two months after J. Carter's Administration 
came to power, the study “Nuclear power Issues and Choices: Report of the 
Nuclear Energy Policy Study Group”*> was published in the United States. 
This work was the result of the efforts cf a group of 20 scholars and busi- 
nessmen, which was financed by the Ford Foundation (the gift of the founda- 
tion for these purposes was $860,000). The idea of the proposed recommenda- 
tions reduced, in particular, to the fact that the United States should itself 
reject and encourage the rejection by other countries of nuclear power which 
involves fast reactors, since such reactors operate in the mode of the ex- 
panded production of plutonium--the basis for the production of nuclear 
weapons. This proposal was explained in the report by the problems of the 
nonprolifereation of nuclear weapons. However, a number of other western 
countries, above all France and the FRC, saw in this an attempt of Washing- 
ton to impose on them a technology for producing fissionable materials, in 
which the United States considerably surpasses its rivals. 


The report of the group of the Ford Foundation was greeted by the new ad- 
ministration with much attention, the group members met with President J. 
Carter, who was familiar with the main (including the unpublished) conclu- 
sions of the study. By that time two members of the group already held 
positions directly in the government: H. Brown had become Secretary of 
Defense, while J. Nye became deputy to the Under Secretary of State. THE 
NEW YORK TIMES wrote in this connection that the recommendations of the re- 
port were regarded "as a prediction of what, probably, the final positi 

of the Administration itself would be on the question of atomic energy.” 6 
And a few months later, in July 1977 FOREIGN POLICY, the publication of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, wrote about the report that it “has already 
has a considerable influence on the policy of the Carter Administration in 
the area of atomic energy.” 


Another example of the effective influence of the foundations on the forma- 
tion of the policy of the present U.S. Government is the report, “Toward 
Peace in the Middle East," which was prepared by a group of experts under 
the aegis of the Brookings Institution. In the foreword to the report it 
was stated that the institution “was able to bring this group together with 
the financial support of the Rockefeller Foundation,” and the certainty 
that this doc t “merits the attention... of the United States Government” 
was expressed. 


At first glance the main recommendations of the report were realistic: it 
was proposed to the U.S. Government to hold to a policy of the “comprehen- 
sive settlement" of the situation in the Middle East. The American press 
regarded the first statements of J. Carter's Administration on the Middle 
East as re)ving to a considerable extent on the report of the Brookings In- 
stitution.*® But this report also contained provisions which attested to 
the true meaning of the proposed U.S. position. For example, in the report 
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the right of the Palestine Liberation Organization to act on behalf of the 
Palestinians was called into question and the thesis was advanced that some 
“Palestinian representatives who are perfectly credible” should participate 
in the Middle East peace talks. Subsequent events have confirmed that the 
administration is indeed trying to undermine the position and status of the 
PIO and that American diplomacy has concentrated efforts on this. 

Numerous cases of current political life clearly attest to the decisive in- 
fluence of the foundations and the organizations financed by them on the 
policy of the U.S. Government. 
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